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The Secret of a Rite: 


—orR,— 


THE FEARFUL BOND OF THE VENDETTA. 


A 8TORY OF THE DARKEST MYSTERY. 


EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIOD OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE “FLAIL” SUPPER. 


Asorr ten o’clock on the night following the 
day when the scene related in the preceding 
chapter took place, Mr. Spiffer might be seen 
proceeding to his lodgings followed by an emis- 
sary from the neighboring fishmonger’s shop 
who bore a huge dish on which sprawled a cou- 
ple of scarlet lobsters, split and ready for the 
festive board. Close to the lobster-bearer march- 
ed a shambling youth, with a dirty face and red 
hair, the potboy of the noted stout-house ” at 
the corner, carrying a huge tin can, which, tak- 
ing a prima-jacie view of all the circumstances, 
appeared to contain beer. Having arrived at the 
door of 13 Little St. Peter’s Street, Camden 
Town, Mr. Spiffler opened it with a latch-key, 
shouted down the kitchen-stairs for Sarah-Jane, 
to whom, on the appearance of that maiden, he 
intrusted money sufficient to pay for the dainties 
waiting at the door; and being informed by her 
that the cloth was laid and all ready, marched 
gravely to the second floor. 

Mr. Spiffler’s room might be described as a 
sea of old newspapers, piles of manuscripts, long 


printed ribands of “ proofs,” heaps of half-torn 
Wo iguel. so, pTes of sucened green farces, aad 


masses of books ; this literary ocean being bound- 
ed by the four walls of the apartment, and stud- 
ded with a desk, a round table, a musty sofa, 
and a group of chairs, which rose like islands 
above the tumbled masses of daily, weekly, and 
monthly literature, which lay littered in some 
places a couple of feet deep upon the floor. 

Mr. Spiftter, after glancing at the table, and 
remarking with satisfaction that the cloth was 
laid for supper, and adorned with knives and 
forks for five, seemed to think that the room was 
in a somewhat disorderly condition for the re- 
ception of company, and proceeded to tidy it by 
kicking huge masses of paper from the more 
central portions of the apartment into the cor- 
ners, where they lay in wreaths which would 
have delighted the eye of a butterman. After 
having performed this necessary operation, Mr. 
Spiftler lighted the candles by the help of the 
taper he had carried up-stairs, and after having 
exchanged his coat for a species of garment 
which seemed a cross betwixt a shooting-jacket 
and a dressing-gown, sat down to his desk, wrote 
a few memoranda on a slip of paper, and then, 
lounging to the window, flung it open and look- 
ed forth as a loud rap sounded on the knocker 
beneath. 

“All right—just a-going to begin, and only 
waiting for you to say grace!” shouted Mr. 
Spiffler to the gentleman beneath, who returned 
the greeting by replying, in a rich Dublin accent, 
that “that was the toime of day!” and in a 
moment or two the Irish gentleman entered the 
room. He was a strapping fellow, well-dressed, 
good-looking, and abounding both in speech and 
gesture, with a great deal of superfluous energy. 

“Hieré we are, my dear fillow!” he exclaim- 
ed, grasping Spiffler’s hand in both of his; “I 
haven’t been so deloighted since I left old Trinity 
College. And where’s the rest of the boys? 
By Jove, wont we work it? The Satirical 
peaper they had in Dublin, which has never been 
surpassed in Europe, will foind its match at 
last !” 

“Sit down—sit down, Con!” said Spiffler, 
“we'll discuss it all to-night. There’s Sharpe 
and Trotter coming, and an old fellow—Jorvey— 
who is to be our printer, and—hark ! in your 
ear—our capitalist !”’ : 

* You don’t mean it!” returned Con O’Keene ; 


“a respectable old gentleman who unites enter- | 


proise with capital—I shall be quite pleased to 
be introduced to him! Do you think, as we're 
to be connected in the way of business, he would 
enter into a little commercial arrangement with 
me in the way of a beel ?” 

“No, no!” said Spiffler, deci ledly, “T bar 
Find a 
Jorvey for yourself—I can tell you they're not 


that—none of that with our capitalist! 


” 


to be picked up every day 


“Pardon me, my dear boy!” 


Trinity-College 


replied the 


there were some doubt about moy taking up a 
beel when it falls due.” 

“*No, I don’t,” said Spiffler—there’s not the 
least doubt about that matter!” 

* Now that’s ungeneroas, my dear boy !”" said 
O' Keene, “and I wont forgive you till you come 
over to Dublin and taste me father’s claret, and 


alumnus, “bat you speak as if 
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The ding of this mag plan of 
revenge by Mr. O’Keene was interrupted by the 
arrival of Mr. Sharpe, arm-in arm with the cap- 
italist Jorvey, to whom the three gentlemen 
paid great deference, and welcomed with many 
expressi of disi d attachment The 
printer was a fat, good-humored-looking man, 
with twinkling little gray eyes, anda habit of 
assenting to every proposition made to him. 
Mr. Sharpe was a young man of two or three- 
and-twenty, stylishly dressed, with glossy hair, 
on which a great deal of pains and oil had ob- 
viously been expended ; he had a rather Jewish, 
but intelligent cast of features, and enunciated 
his conversation with the rapidity of an accom- 
plished, touch-and-go farce actor. 

Shortly after the arrival of these gentlemen, 
Sarah-Jane appeared with the lobsters, and Mr. 
Trotter, being still an absentee, the Trinity Col- 
lege man proposed and carried a motion for a 
small glass of brandy all round, to prevent the 
possibility of the lobsters disagreeing with them. 
The ceremony was hardly complete when Mr. 
Trotter, a somewhat seedy-looking young fellow, 
with shoes, no straps, an unbrushed coat, and a 
hat apparently brushed the wrong way, appeared, 
and the discussion of the shell-fish and porter 
commenced. 

“They’re remarkably foine lobsters,” ob- 
served Mr. ©’Keene; but you should see the 
fellows that go crawling about the rocks on me 
father’s estate in Oireland.” 

“T thought that that estate was inland,” said 
Trotter. 

“The one you mean is,” replied Con; “but 
the one I speak of is on the coast of Galway. 
Tt was given to an ancestor of ours by Malachi— 
the same who wore the collar of gold—for feu- 
dal services performed in the wars with the 
ancient Picts. It’s called Carrig-na-Houlan.” 

“ What’s the rental ?” asked Sharpe, abruptly. 

“ Why, sure, it’s a good round sum in paper; 














but then, as the tenants always shoot the agent 
| onthe noight bifore quarter-day, it’s of little 
| practical binifit.” 

“ Never mind, O’Keene, my boy,’ 
ter, 
| don’t pay your landlord, and so it comes all right 


said Trot- 
“if your tenants don’t pay you rent, you 


| in the long run.” 

} “Yes,” cried Sharpe, “only that old Briggs 
and we shall have 
O' Keene waiting for him with a blunderbuss 


out- 


will get pressing some da 





| round the corner to commit an agrarian 


rage.”’ 
“Have another claw, Mr. Jorvey,” said 
| Spitter. “ You and I will eat the fish while 


these fellows talk. Trotter, my boy, the beer is 
next vou—just fill our frien 
“And moine, too,” put in the Irish landlord. 


“They map say what they lotke about us poor 


, 





1 Jorvev’s glass.’ 


Oirishmen, Mr. Jorvey, but we're not a bad set 
of fellows after all” 


The supper w 





f ewimmingly, Mr. Spifer 
and his friend 






rieing with each other in paving 
the most d s attentions to 





capitalist, never allowi ther his plate or his 






rlass to remain empty, 2 predicting the vast 





fortunes to be made the anion of mind with 





matter—that is to say, y a judicious 


junction o- 





THE LAST APPEAL. 


Mr. Jorvey’s pockets. 1 be O’Keene, however, 
went beyond all the resc in his professions of 
everlasting friendship for Mr. Jorvey, pressing 
on the acceptance of the decent tradesman a pair 
of rifle-barrelled and hair trigger duelling pistols, 
with which his (Con’s) uncle, by the mother’s 
side, the Marquis of Howth, shot his uncle by 
the father’s side, the Duke of Bannagher, owing 
to a slight family difference, the result of which 
had however been, to keep the unfortunate Con 
out of an estate in Derry with a yearly rental 
of £15,300. 

In the midst of this curious romance of the 
Irish peerage the last relics of the eatables were 
cleared away, and certain bottles of spirits, flank- 
ed by cigars, with pipes and a blue glass jar of 
Turkish tobacco for those who liked them better, 
having been produced, and Sarah Jane having 
contributed, as her share towards the festivities, 
copious jugs of steaming hot water, the business 
of the evening fairly commenced. 

“Now, this is what I loike to see—this is 
really gratifoying to see,” exclaimed O’Keene, 
“men of litters and men of business mingling—” 

“ Mixing,” suggested Sharpe. 

“Mingling and mixing,” continued the Trish 
gentleman, “in all good fellowship around the 
festal board.” 

The capitalist assented, and, having mixed his 
grog, drunk to “ the gentlemen all.” 

“Ah,” continued Spiffler, “I hope we shall 
have many such merry meetings. Never was 
there such an opening for a good weekly slasher, 
and never—I say it fearlessly—was there such a 
combination of literary talent, with commercial 
enterprise and liberality, as the ‘Flail’ will 
show the world !” 

“Mr. Jorvey,” shouted O’Keene, “I envy yer 





| 


feelings as a man and a phoilanthropist! To 
you I dedicate this bumper—to you, sir, and to 


so good as to promise me a humble connexion 
Moy natne may not be known to ye, sir, but go 
to Trin. Coll. and ask there. 
dazzling ceercles of our poor old Oirish capital, 
and ask there, sir, 

Cornelius O’ Keene!’ 


for your humble servant, 


The capitalist, according to his custom, gave & 
nod of assent, and followed it up by a gulp at the 
comfortable yorum before him. 








| the ‘ Flail,’ with which my friend Mr. Spiftler is | 


Go to the gay and 


encolinter opposition. Socrates was poisonea 
for proclaiming his unbelief in the false gods of 
the Athenians. Galileo was imprisoned by the 
Inquisition for asserting that the earth moves. 
While I myself, when I was doing the ‘ Weekly 
Stinger,’ was brutally horsewhipped by Major 
Blazaroon for complimenting lim upon the 
manual dexterity by means of which he could 
make dice turn up whatever number he wanted. 
However, that’s apart from the question.” 

“ What's to be the politics of the ‘Flail?’”’ 
inquired Trotter. ‘You know, I'm only to do 
the literature, theatres, and fine arts.” 

“ We will be guided by a simple rule,” replied 
Spitller—“ always pitch into the losing side.” 

“ But if both sides are fighting a doubtful bat 
tle?” inquired Sharpe. 

“Then take both sides,” replied SpitHer. 
“ These views are in accordance with your sen- 
timents, my very dear sir?” 

The capitalist raised his tumbler to his lips, 
and nodded over it. 

“ Having,” continued Mr. Spifiler, ‘ the great 
good fortune to tind my own sentiments in com- 
plete accordance with the enlightened political 
views of our good friend Jorvey, he has signi- 
fied his wish which, since I have known and 
appreciated his active and powerful mind, has 
been my law—that I should undertake the man- 
agement of our new journal—” 
shouted O’Keene. 


“ Hooraw !” “ Hooraw 


for the editor! Nish! nish! nish! Hooraw! 
and a teuch up with the crowbar!” 
“Con,” said Spifter, “hold your Celtic 


Honored, gentlemen, as I ar with the 
full—I trust I may say the full confidence—” 


tongue. 


The capitalist took a fresh mouthful, and 
nodded 
«“ —The full confidence of our excellent fnend, 


I have looked about me for coadjutors. Drodgi- 
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the editor, ‘ being our proprietor, and having 


pened an account for the carrying on of the 
Flail,’—a transaction which I fervently hope he 
will never repent of—" 

Tiere Mr. Spittler’s speech—for speech it was— 
was drowned in loud acclamations. Mr. Jorvey's 
| heaicn was simultaneously drunk by the editor, 
the contributor, the cutter-up of kangaroos, and 
| the cutter-up of indignant people who had been 
| libelle¢é—compliments which the capitalist, whose 

oratorical powers were limited, 


returned = ly 


drinking “gentlemen all” again, concluding 
with the brief but emphatic peroration of 
“ Here's luck !”” 

The festivities now proceeded apace. The 
} candles soon blinked dimly through clouds of 

tobacco-smoke, while up from the festive mist 
; prose the loud clamor of gradually thickening 
| voices—that of Con the loudest and most con- 
| tinuous of all. 


| “Soilence, jointlemen,” he thundered, “ for 
the toast—the toast of the evening! No heel 

| Here's success to the 

| * Flail!’ maty-it thrash the straw so many men 





s!—no skoy-loights ! 


| are made of—may italways go against the grain 
| of humbug—and, ever merry, ever satiric, may 
| it never stop flinging about the chaff!" 

| “Bravo, Con!” shouted the party; and 
O’ Keene himself, who, having drank about four 
times as much as any other two men present, 
was fast verging towards uproariousness, flang 
his glass behind him with a wild convivial shriek, 
and demanded whether anybody then present 
was prepared to deny the title of the “ Flail ” to 
be the leading journal of Europe ? 

“When it appears,” added Spitter. 

“ Talking of that, I edited a paper called the 
‘Eye’ once,” exclaimed Trotter; “and do you 
* Cait ecniting eal any ia 

“No! no!” shouted a chorus of voices. 

“Je was short and sweet :—‘ Here we are with 
our Eye out at last 

A roar of laughter followed this, in which even 
the capitalist joined. 

“ God bless you, sir!” cried Con. 
you that has the turn for humor. I honor 
sir—I do. Allow me to have the pleasure of 
shaking hands with ye, sir. The cold world may 
understand me not, but there are souls, sir— 
souls which—but that. They'll 
laugh at me—let them. Jorvey, I love ye!” 


“ Sure it's 


ye, 


never moind 

And, amid the screaming laughter of the rest, 
the overflowing 
printer by both hands, and swore that he would 


Irishman seized the astounded 


never know happiness till Jorvey, the dearest 
friend of his youthful prime, should have resided 
a year at Carrig-na-Houlan Castle, and hunted a 
winter the 
Meantime the leas: impulsive Saxons settle! the 


with Carrig-na-Houlan hounds 


details of business fast. 

“We'll walk into the ‘Welter ?’”’ 

“And into the ‘Sunday Knout,” double hot 
and strong.” 

“Don’t forget Choker’s work—he cut me up 
once—squelch him !"" 
“Nor Dram!ey's novel—he’s an ass!” 
“Yes; but 


easy.” 


e's a good chap, let him down 
“Say he's as good as James.” 
“Do you call that letting him down ensy 7” 
“A good word for Jones of the Adelphi—mind 
he's a friend of mine.” 





“Let's go in for Smith of the Haymarket 
being a stick—I'm not on the free list.” 

“Tl notice my own farces, mind " 

“Very gool—that saves trouble" 


“ Of course we praise the opera 1” 





man, who is too much occupied with the neces- | 


sary preparation to be here to-night, is to assume 


the sub-editorial scissors and spread the sub- | 


editorial paste. Our friend Sharpe, formerly of 
the ‘ Stinger,’ afterwards editor of the ‘ Monthly 
Blazer,’ a magazine which did honor to our na- 
tional literature, will assist me with leaders and 
general. 


the original matter in Treiter, there, 


will look after books, theatres, and pictures—of 


| course cutting up the kangaroos.” 


“ Yes,” said Spiffler, “ as we intend to come it | 


| rather strong—to lash fearlessly the vices of the 


{ ‘Come, come,” 


and to dash the causti 





of satire relentlessly 
| into the ulcers of society—” 

interrrupted Sharpe, ‘don’t 
give us the prospectus entire.” 

“TI beg your pardon, gentlemen,” resamed 


Mr. SpitHer, “ I meant that, as we are going in 


hard for personalities—” 

| « Hear! hear said Trotter and Sharpe. 
“ We have that Mr. 0'K 

| attend to the department of seeing able-hodied 





wished should 











| persons, of suspicions ap who may ask 
for the editor—” 

“To seeing them, fi office.” broke 
the champion of the “ and afterwards 
at any place which may b i on as r 
vanient; with noine paces—less if desired— 





between the muzzles « 


MA de 


the pistols 





sirable precaution, my very dear ao 


“Eh?” said the capitalist, “the kangaroos ?”’ 

“ The kangaroos,”’ rejoined the editor— the 
kangaroo, sir, is an animal not provided by na- 
of self-defence, eith 


ture with any means 





teeth, claws, or heels, and is, therefore, a crea 
tnre which offers great advantages to the bold 
huntsman. Of course there are literary, dramatic 


and artistic, as well as Australian kangaroos. 1 


alluded to the three first when I talked of cutting 

up. Well, Trotter does the general literature 
I , 

and art--the fa biscuit-baking—slicing the 








vos—while our Dublin friend, here, can 


kangar 


not but be useful from his scholastic acquire- 


ments 
“Ask at Trin. Coll., 


“As well as from that gallant and resolute 


said Con. 


his— 





character, wh 
** Ne r 
the Milesian 
“Our excellent friend Mr. Jorvey,” 





ywn in the haynix,” interrupted 


resumed 


j ask, for Mr. ©)’ Keene, having cut his straps w 


“ Jace no objection.’ 


“And Chateauruux ?” 
“Yes. 
“And Lorton?” 
“ We'll see what they aay about boxed” 
Sut—stop—hold hard! what the deuce is 
C nu about as 
This question broke up the whispered con 


ference. And, indeed, it seemed one natural to 


th 


| a knife, was standing on» chair, with one foot 
on the back, and his trousers raised almost to 
the knee, calling on Jorvey to remark and won 
a-- at the symmetrical proportions of hie leg 
This exhibition having been duly admired, Mr 
Con volunteered a song, dashed off fall tilt into 
the " Shan-von V * modulated the strain. into 
She t« far from the land,” diversified it with a 
verse from a lyre beginning “ Whiekev, drink 
divine,”” wandered mto “ The bells of Shander 
floundered for a moment in The night before 
Larry was stret "and then barat teare 
hecause, aa he soled strain reminded 
t the fat hie great creat great-mother 
e fifteen handred wirgine burned 








vrant, Oliver Cromwell, at the 
k 
f the evening the reen'lections 
a he 1 t ame somewhat ode 
y Mr Spiffer who remembered the 





festivities had heen pot an end 
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to hy the indignant entrance of the first floor 
, seconded by the landlady, while Master 





Con was in the act of performing a series of ter- 
ritie howls, which he said were correct imitations 
of the ery of the Banshee, or tutelary spirit, 
which watched over the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the illustrious house of the O’Keenes of Car- 


ri na-Houlan ! 





CHAPTER XVUI. 


HOW MINERS MAY BE UNDERMINED. 


“Oscer more, then—I ask it on my knees— 
grant what I seek ‘” | 

“No!” 

“ By the best memories of our old love '”” | 

No " | 

“ Out of pity to the wretch before you ‘” 

“No!” 

[SBE ENGRAVING. | 

Then followed a pause. 

Lady Harrowby Trumps, or Madame Lorton, 
rose from her knees, and Sir Harrowby Trumps 
walked to the window, put on his hat and 
whistled. 

“ You are going ?” 

Te 

“ When you come back I shall not be here.” | 

Sir Harrowby shrugged his shoulders and | 
walked out. Lady Trumps listened to his foot- | 
steps on thestairs, They stopped for a moment, | 
and she started up. She thought that he was | 
returning—no, the latch of the street-door rat- 
tled, then the door banged to, and a cab drove 
noisily away. She drew a long breath, and 
clenched her hands and her teeth. She was | 
dreadfully pale, and a wild, tortured expression 
was on her face. 

“His blood be on his own head,” she said ; 
and then wrung her hands, and swayed herself 
backwards and forwards, as though writhing in 
mental misery. This was but for a minute. 
She became motionless, and then rose calmly up, 
walked into a neighboring room, returned with 
a desk, unlocked it, and from a secret drawer took 
out a letter and read from it these words : 

“Tf ever you should hate the husband you 
now love, seek the writer.” 

She repeated the words over several times 
mechanically and rang the bell. 

“A coach to the door directly,” she said to 
the servant. Meantime she hurriedly wrapped 
her shawl about her, and taking up the letter 
glanced over it again, appeared to make a men- 
tal memorandum of the address, and presently 
drove away, placing the document in the bosom 
of her dress. 

We must precede and anticipate the arrival of 
the coach which carried Lady Harrowby Trumps 
from her apartments near Soho Square. 

In a dingy lane, in the outskirts of Bermond- 
sey, lying amid mean suburbs, unpaved and un- 
lighted, and spotted here and there with blotches 
of waste ground, bestrewn with heaps of rubbish, 
and scooped into holes by swarms of uncared-for, 
Ajrtepnhhing children stand an old fachianad 
placcd'a Tittle back ‘from’ the lane, and two or 
three scrubby trees rose above the wall, between 
that boundary and the mansion, and a mud- 
incrusted and battered old postern admitted the 
visitor from the lane to the hall-door. It did not 
secm to be a much-trodden entrance, neverthe- 
less we will pass it—pass through a dark, narrow 
lobby, ascend a dark, oaken stair, and enter a 
small, wainscoted parlor. It was scantily and 
shabbily furnished, and even in the warm sum- 
mer’s time its atmosphere was dark, and cheer- 
less, and chill. Narrow windows, made still 
narrower by heavy damask curtains, admitted 
gray wedges of light which fell upon an old 
oaken table highly polished, upon some half- 
dozen high-backed, tapestry-covered chairs, upon 
a few hard, old-fashioned portraits in dark 
wooden frames, and on an antique escritoire, on 
which were placed writing materials ready for 
use. 

Tuto this sullen-looking room, there walked 
about an hour after Lady Harrowby had left 
her house, a woman of very remarkable appear- 
ance. Those of our readers who are familiar 
with the female forms produced by the very early 
Flemish artists, with those stiff, rude, flat, cast- 
iron looking figures, without mellowness, or 
roundness, or grace, which were the offspring of 
the first century or two of oil-painting, will have 
an idea of the appearance of the person we wish 
to describe. She was a woman not past the 
middle age, but so thin and spare, with a face so 
worn by the rigor of asceticism or solitary suffer- 
ing, that she seemed much older. She walked 
perfectly uprightly, and sat down at the escritoire, 
the spinal column still preserving its untlinch- 
ing rigidity. Indeed, she looked less like a 
woman than a gaunt statue worked by machinery, 
her face was wan and worn, and full of deep 
lines and wrinkles, and her hair, perfectly gray, 
fell in«lusters down her cheeks. She wore the 
very deepest widow’s weeds, and the material of 
the dress, which hung around her in straight, 
ungraceful lines, could hardly be discerned, so 
¥ was it trimmed with festoons of crape. 
She seemed a creature joyless and griefless, be- 
cause she was passionless ; a sort of halo of cold- 
ness encompassed her. She was a living death. 

We have said that this woman sat down to 
tie eseritoire. 








She had written about halt a pag 
in neat, but stiff characters, when th 
wheels was heard. 





sound of 
They seemed to stop at the 
door, then a deep, hollow sounding bell was 
rung, and in a minate after a withered old wo- 
nian brought in a ecard. 





“" Tis she at last,”” muttered the widow. She 
took the card and added, “ I thonght so—a 





| 

| 

mit | 

her’ The servant departed, and presently a | 
lady having her features hidden by a thick veil 





| 
| 
| 
| 





The widow rose and said, very courteously 


and quite calmly : 


“Le 


iy Harrowby Tramps stands hefore me?” | 








e person addressed bowed, and replied in 
pit 





ted voice, “And I see—” 





“The writer of a certain letter to you, which 
you have, perhaps, taken the precaution to have 


al 


,out yor?” 


Lidy Trumps answered by producing the 





note, the bricf contents of which the reader is 
already acquainted with. 

The lady of the house glanced at it, signed 
her visitor to a seat, and then stood motionless 
before her. 

“TI wrote you,” the widow said, ‘to come 
hither should you ever hate your husband. You 
have come!” 

Lady Harrowby make a gesture of mingled | 
passion and despair. 

“T know not who you are, madam,’ 





she ex- 
claimed, “ I yielded to the impulse of a moment. 
Perhaps I did wrong—I will return. My life is 
one dreary waste of toil, insult and neglect; but | 
yet—but yet—I do not—cannot hate him ;"” 
she wrung her hands and groaned aloud. 

The widow looked at her with a stony smile 
and cold glittering eyes. 


and 


“ He lives upon your earnings?” she said. 

Lady Harrowby Tramps bowed her head, 
weeping. 

“And yet,” she exclaimed, “if he had only 
given me that money to-day—TI know he has it— | 
I would toil for him, and suffer tor him, without | 
a murmur.” 

“Then you asked money not for yourself?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the other with vehe- 
mence. ‘ Not for me—for my father—my father | 
whom I left when my husband first won me— | 
fora poor, wifeless, heart-broken old man, de- | 
serted and lonely in his old age, and dying— | 
dying of absolute, literal want?” | 

And she burst into an agony of tears. The | 
widow stood calmly by until the paroxysm had 
passed away. Then her visitor, compressing | 
her forehead with her hands, and striving, as it 
appeared, to regain her composure and presence 


| of mind, said vacantly : 


“But to whom—to whom am I telling all 
this‘ My sufferings, my state of mind is such, 
I hardly know what I say—what I think. Who 
are you, madam ?” 

“ Look at me,” said the other. “Does your 
heart whisper no words of terror and ef shame ?” 

Lady Harrowby Trumps started and looked 
wildly around, while her breath came thick and 


et am,” said the lady of the house—“I am 
Esther Challis !”” 

Lady Harrowby Trumps winced as though 
she had received a blow. Then her face became 
of an ashen hue, and her dimmed eyes wandered 
vacantly ; she was as one stunned. 

“ Esther Challis!” she murmured at last, ap- 
parently speaking to herself. “ Esther Challis! 
but she is dead—dead, long years since—dead— 
dead!” 

“Yes!” replied the other, “ dead to the world— 
dead to joy—dead to affection—dead to hope ; 
but, alas! living still.” 

All at once Lady Harrowby Trumps started 

up. 
“ What have IT heard ?” she screamed. ‘ Was 
it a dream—a vision—or has the grave given up 
its dead? Speak !—say the words I heard 
again. Who are you?” 

ME Dathge Oh tha Bent ond 

The lady we must now call Madame Lorton 

fell forwards, without making an effort to save 
herself, and her forehead smote the ground. The 
woman who had made the astounding revelation 
we have heard struck the floor thrice with her 
foot, and almost immediately the withered old 
servant appeared. Her mistress signed to ber 
and without manifesting any surprise at the oc- 
currence, she aided the former to raise the pros- 
trate form of Madame Lorton and place her on 
an old-fashioned couch. She then set a tumbler 
of fair water on the table and withdrew. The 
lady of the house, whom we shall henceforth 
designate by the name which she bore in the 
neighborhood, that of Mrs. Challis, stooped 
affectionately over the fainting woman, sprinkled 
water in her face, and applied the usual pungent 
remedies to her nostrils. Ina short time Mad- 
ame Lorton stirred, opened her eyes, spoke two 
or three disjointed phrases, and stared wildly 
about. 

“ Where am I?” 

“ With Esther Challis,” was the reply. 

A violent shudder ran through the questioner’s 
frame. She screamed faintly, then making a 
violent effort, was tranquil for a moment, and 
the next instant burst into silent tears. 

“Good!” said Mrs. Challis; “the worst of 
the shock is over. She will soon be calm.” 

Mrs. Challis was right. 

After a lengthened pause Madame Lorton eaid 
faintly, “ This has been a terrible day.” 

“ Scales have fallen from your eyes, 
Mrs. Challis—“ you ought to be grateful. 
is light and sunshine for you yet.” 

Madame Lorton shook her head. 

“At least,” continued the other, “there is de- 
liverance from insult, from tyranny.” 

“You say true,” exclaimed her companion. 
“ Henceforth I am his slave no longer—hence- 
forth he has no power over me—henceforth I 
am free.”” 

She had started up in a sort of desperate ex- 
ultation, when her eyes suddenly fell upon and 
remarked the dress worn by Mrs. Challis. 

“ Widow's weeds!” she murmured, “ widow's 


weeds! 


makes ile =F 














’ replied 
There 


“And am I not a widow?” replied her com- 


panion, in accents of inexpressible mournfulness. ; 





“Am [not a widow—a lonesome widow, more | 
territly, more deeply a widow than she whose 
husband lies in the churc hyard, and whose spirit 
she can hope to meet again in heaven?” 

There was such meekness, such 


| 
} 
' 








| 
tenderness, 

and yet such deep despair in the voice, that | 
Madame Lorton bent before it as before the very | 
presence of suffering and rei i‘ 





Neither spoke for several minutes. The sileuce 
was broken by Madame Lorton. 


“And why—w 





" she said, “was thia awful 
secret never revealed 





! now?” 





“For your sake,” said her companion 
“ For mine?” 
“Yes! so long as I heli his conviction 


wonld destroy vour happiness I forhore 





all pro- 
ceedings. You could feet no injury knowing 
So long as he retained your affections he 
Otten has my very soal cried out 


within me to smite and humble him; but while 


none 


Was ‘aie 


you, an innocent person, loved him, tt 
could pot fallon one without striking 








said to myself, itis better that th lty should 
escape than that the innocent should per sh. If 


husband—for 





she ceases to love him, not 48 & 
he is not hers—but as a man, then Iam fee to 
act.” 

“ But,” said Madame Lorton eagerly, 
Sir Har does he—I mean—know that you 
still live ?” | 

“Well,” replied the deserted w e 


“ Joes 





“And yet he seemed to have no fear of your 
vengeance—no dread of the law !” 

“ He knew me too well. He knew he was saf 
in your innocence and my compassion for it 
Soldiers have ere now placed their women and 


children in the front rank, and the enemy has 
not fired.’’ 

we 
Lorton. 

“My husband is a coward,” was the reply. 
“Do you still love him?’ 

“ Can you ask me?!” said Madame Lorton, 
with a shudder. 

“Good!” replied the wife of Sir Harrowby 
Trumps—“ the shield is broken, and the steel 
ean reach him.” 


coward’s device,” said Madame 


She paused for a moment, and then said w ith 





an expression of the most perfect courtesy, and 
taking Madame Lorton’s hands in both of hers : 

“ T oiler you hospitality as one sister might to 
another. 

“You are good—very good,” murmured the 
singer, “but my father—I must go to my 
father,” and her voice became choked with sobs. 

“ So be it,” said Mrs. Challis, “ but you talked 
of money.” She went to the escritoire and took 
from it a cheque which she presented to her com- 
panion. ‘Do not scruple to accept it. From 
the proceeds of your profession, now freely your 
own, you can reimburse me at your conve- 
nience.”” 

Madame Lorton rose with difficulty, her face 
ghastly pale, and her limbs trembling and bend- 
ing beneath her. 

“ What,” she murmured—“ what do you mean 
todo? Will you yourself—” 

“Not until it becomes necessary,” answered 
Mrs. Challis, anticipating her thought. “ Others 
will be glad to take the first steps; besides, I 
can bring down on him a more awfal catastrophe 
than a mere prosecution for bigamy. He is en- 
gaged in a dark and dangerous plot.” 

Madame Lorton started. ‘ You know aught—” 
she was beginning, when Mrs. Challis inter- 
rupted her again. 

“J¢ I am dead to the world, I still see it with 
the eyes and hear of it with the tongues of 
others. Ihave meaus and I have agents. I 
know much—for those who bide their time must 
watch their time. I have waited and I have 
watched, and the moment is at hand. My hus- 
hand had once a thoughtless, heedless friend. 
That friend he is now leagued to ruin. Why, I 
know not. That is aj matter with which Iam 
unconcerned ; but thy Wends have become ene- 


” 


fight in unequal strife--the stronger is my foe; 
but I have the means of placing a deadly weapon 
in the hands of the weaker; and then if the bat- 
tle be not won by me, it will be, at least, won 
for me.” 

In less than an hour after this conversation, 
the withered old servant deposited in the neigh- 
boring post-office a very long letter, the super- 
scription of which bore the name of Clement 
Lorimer. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
THE COUNTERPLOT BEGINS TO WoRK. 


Tue household in Cecil Street in which we 
are interested remained during the progress of 
these events ina generally unchanged position. 
Clement Lorimer was still an inmate of the 
lodging-house; the prompt payment of a few 
slight personal debts, owing to him by some of 
his more honorable friends, permitting him to 
pass, without trenching on the kKinduess of others, 
the short breathing time which the law allows its 
yictims between the period of its first marking 
the quarry and its final swoop. It had been one 
of Loriwer’s earliest cares to visit many of his 
principal creditors, men in business, with the 
view, if possible, of gaining some clue to the 
person who had bought up their claims, in order, 
as it appeared, to concentrate them allin one 
hand. Everywhere during these researches he 
was met with the same story. Ditferent persons, 
apparently attorneys’ clerks, had called upon the 
tradesmen, stated to them in a sort of half-con 
fidence, that the unknown guardian of their 
debtor had determined to arrest the course of 
Lorimer’s ruinous extravagance, and that with 


this view, while he wished no person in business 





to suffer in the mutter, he still intended to arm 
himself with a power over Lorimer which would 
effectually enable him to control th 
his ward in future. 





conduct of 


“What were we to do, sir?” said the trades- 
people. 


story. 


“It seemed not altogether an unlikely 
You were known to have suffered territly 
on the turf; and—and it was said—beg your 
pardon, sir—that you were out of the way — 
and, in fact, there was the ready ir oncy, and we 
took it.”” 





| pushed his inquiries h 


p 
} thing was conducted by means of adrwit 





To this exp! 





ation Lorimer could take mn 
exception. None of those amongst whom he 


appeared tu be a princi 


ad seen any person who 
} 
} ! 


al inthe matter. Every- 


More than once during these resea 
thou 










worthy 


information, and the 
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| ruption of the father. 





reservati Son 








Lorime ened with almost affrighted interest 


The torged cheque, as we h 


ive seen, had been 


rin which it had been en 





torn up, but the | 


closed was placed by the Fucks im Lorimer’s 





hauds. He had no recollection of the wrung 
The next question was touching ide y 

the man who had begun the work of tempt ‘ 
with the sun and crowned his task by the cor 


Lorin 


by the report given by both of his infuruants of 





fr Was Mmuell SUTUCK 











the solemnity, and even ten of man 
of the unknown T ey ve repeat 
almost verbatim, the conver awn o 
curred in the stable the mem enyrot bef 





the Derby. The words, “ You may u 
pier father yet—a happier father than I am, 
haunted Lorimer strangely. He compared the 


sentiment with the tune of the note em 





the cheque and with the general tenor of the cou 





versations held with the son at the eatag 


in the city; and the more he ruguaated 





more dark and mazy seemed the windiags 
Halt-tormed 


tary glimpses—fancitul Uecsses—every species 





labyrinth. suypestions—momen- 
of mental jack-o’-lantern glimmered by turns, 
each fur an instant, across Lorimer’s braia, and 
then left itin darkness more profound than before. 
It was, however, evident, that the person who 
had hocussed the horse was one of Lorimer's 
principal enemies, if not his only foe. Then he 
suddenly recollected the face he had seen looking 
in at the window of the grand stand. 
at once admitted that he had also, in the same 
room, and at the same moment as 
caught a glimpse of a face which had startied 
him, so that he could not conceal his agitation. 
It was, as Flick said with a certain awe, the 
face “of the man.” Thus one point was gained, 
Lorimer had seen his enemy. The next step 
was clearly to trace out the person in question, to 
track him and confront him. And now another 
light flashed upon the path. It will be recollect 
ed that Owen Domblér, the fellow-clerk of Rich 
ard Fiick, was an acquaintance of our /iterary 
friend, Mr. Spitlier. On the evening subsequent 
to Owen’s visit to the opera with the latter, le 
had called upon Richard at his poor lodgings in 
the Colonnade—cailed upon him, indeed, with 
a note of dismissal from the firm of Shiner and 
Maggs, for the jockey’s son had been obliged for 
a time to desert his post in Fenchurch Screet to 
attend upon his father during the latter's illness ; 
and as Messrs. Shiner and Magys were not in 
the habit of entertaining more cats than caughi 
mice, and, moreover, had no mind to keep on 
hand any samples of filial affection, they had 
despatched Dombler with a polite intimation 
that the services of Mr. Richard Flick would in 
future be dis; ensed with. 


The jockey 


Lor imier, 


Afwer conveying this 
message Mr. Dombler had naturally adverted to 
his last uight’s operatic entertainment, and 

e —'@ -8 8 
run out of the pit to ascertain, if possible, some- 
thing about a curious-looking old man who had 
flung a bouquet to Mademoiselle Chateauroux 
from one of the boxes near the stage, and whom 
he (Dombier) remembered to: have seen on the 
course at Epsom. ‘To this uarrative Richard 
Flick had at the time paid litde attention, he 
Was far too much occupied with the subjects ot 
his father’s illness and his own di-tnissal, 
Since the explanation come to with the jockey, 
however, his miud had reverted to Owen Dams 
ler and the story of the old man in the box. 
He had, therefore, gone into the city, seen the 
clerk, and although the description given by tie 
latter of the appearance of the buuquet-thrower 
was vazue in the extreme—he had, in trath, 
caught but the merest glimpse of the person in 
question—he was yet able to inform Richard, 
upou the authority of Mr. Spitier, that the old 
man was in the habit of visiting an obscure and 
remote churchyard in the vicinity of Lackney, 
and of gazng fixedly upon a tombstone on 
which was inscribed a curivus wame which Rich- 
ard had quite forgotten. He believed, however, 
that it was a female name—a Dutch, or German, 
or Fiemish name. Involuntarily Lorimer’s 
thoughts recurred to the manuscript which had 
been read by Miss Eske. 

“A Flemish name,” he said, with a half smile 
at his own absurdity, “ was it Treuchden ¢” 

“Yes,” said Richard Flick, in a tune of per- 
feet decision—" yes, that is the name.” 

Again Lorimer sank into wn ocean of dubious, 
darkling dreams. Vague presentiments, misty 
fragments of floating theories, saned over the 
dim firmament of his mind, assuming fantasiic 
shapes, and forming themoeclves into strange and 
wild combinations, but it was all cloudland, and 
these fleeting shadows soon lost the litte cohe- 
rence aud outhue they possessed, and united 


inty a deep yluom, through which the tmward 
eyes of the Lraint strove truiticssly to penctrate, 
At length Lorimer roused himpcif, aud the 
result of a Jong conversation with his visitors 
was, that Richard should ascertain precisely the 


locality of the churchyard in question, and that 


dis cousin, Gill Dampie, shoud be despatehed 
there next Suiday—the only day he could be 
spared owin, io his duties in Mr. Jorvey's cota’ 
licuuient—ardh iustructivus carctudy tu wate 





the appearance of 





whos suspected, (00 track 




















, Wherever that mult ty 
eo tue departure of Flick and his son, Lon 
mer descended to the drawing-room uo upied | 
1: wneroys With a lip arithan he had 
Koon for sue tit Miss Eoke was t ~ 
aluue J: is wetonisiing how often ub 
Lorimer found ber alone. Ue went up to ber 
and touk ber hand 
Rejoice with me, Marion,” he said, © J thick 
] hold one end of the clue. We shail batlle our 
friends at the other, pet , 
Miss Eeke started joyfully ap ©, can J 
Lelp—ean I du anything * 
‘Have you nus dune wonders? To I not 
feel tuatin fighting tor myee.! 1am x tor 


iuto the window recess, end they 
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j with respect to the house, while the general 
| humselt undertook the providing of the vehicle 
This last matter was soon arranged, the ouly 
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“Then don't have ‘em, sir,” said the trides- 
man; “ that’s soon arranged 
Bat it was not arranged at all so easily, “The 
general bad a peculiar 


scheme of his own in 
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CHAPTER XX. 
“CHECK TO THE KING.” 
» in Hyde Park. The afternoon js 


ut, and the rich 


1 








¥ upon the 





id picturesque clump of noble trees, and 





hining waters of t 


t 
1¢ Serpentine, Above, all is 


clondless and blue; while towards the horizon, 





on either hand, re summer’s haze floats over 
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The time is about four o’clock ona Sunday 
‘rnoon ; the hour and the day when the Park 
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ir parliament, to which every 


t sor 





class a pours its representatives. 
You us foot-paths by the 
streams of pedestrians which mark their course. 


trace the v 





The expanse of green turf is dotted with loung- 
ers. Crowds of shouting and screaming boys fly 
hither and thither over the sward and among the 
trees; groups of equestrians speed along the tan- 
covered avenue of Rotten Row; while on the 
great carriage thoroughfares, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Apsley House corner, and by the 
northern bank of the water, two stately ranks of 
glittering equipayes move slowly in a double line, 
the trampling of the glossy horses and the rattle 
of the wheels scarce heard amid the loud, contin- 








ipal of the “ Lungs of 1 


ued buzz and the restless stir of the swarms of | 


tuot-passengers who occupy either pathway, and 





hetweeiT which the double line of vehicles slowly 
nt review 
‘in is one of the true si; give of London. 





passes in stately and bril 
Ant he 


No city of the earth beside could furnish such a 
' 








yw. Watch the never-ending stream of car 
Ilow the eye dazzles and the 
brain whirls before the rapidly changing phases 
It is a sort of equipage 
There they roll on, hour after 


riages pass by. 





of the brilliant pageant ! 
kaleidoscope. 
hour, a wondrous procession of high-bred, champ- 
ant panels, of gaudy liveries, 
draped hanimer-clotls—the stream of 
vehicles here and there varied by a single horse- 





x horses, of bril 


and richl 





man, who rides bowing!y by the side of a car- 





riage, or dashes along, threading his way between 


the revolving wheels. Now passes, perhaps, the 
ses of some brilliant 


lender of (oa--fullowing it comes the old-tashion- 


perfectly-appoimted equip 





ed, combortable chariot of a comfortable dowager 
here is the gaudy carri 





e of a foreign ambas- 
marked by the chasseur, with his short 
sword and feather, perched behind—then 
comes, perchance, the quiet brougham of an ac- 


sador, 





tress, or dancer, fo'lowed by the flashy, jerking 
esb of the gentieman who flung her the largest 
and heaviesc bouquet of the shower which last 
And so the grand 
review of beauty snd tashion goes on; and the 
and remark, and 
criticise; and Knowing men of town recognize 
es, happy when 
there is a momentary stoppage in the march, and 
they can remark the lady who reclines in the 
carriage on the panels ef which bloom the ducal 
strawberry leaves. 

The afternoon wears on, and General Pome- 
roy’s plitveton has made some half dozen journeys 
from the Achilles to the bridge across the Ser- 
pentine, happily without anybody remarking the 
peculiar substitute for armorial bearings which 
the democratic ingenuity of the general had in- 
vented. That worthy gentleman reclined upon 
the cushions with a gratitied and patronizing air, 
which seemed to say to all beholders, ‘ Look at 
me! there’s no charge. I'ma free and enlight- 
Take a lesson by me. I’m not 
one of your aristocrats. I’m one of Nature’s no- 
bility, dam.” And, by the way, it is a curious 
fact, that there is hardly a thorough-paced, dem- 
ocratic leveller going who dves not console him- 
self for the personal insigniticance to which his 
doctrines wouid necessurily reduce him, by a 
certain inward opinion that ue is, atleast, a duke 
in that convenient, but rather indetinite species 
of aristocracy called the “ nobility of nature.” 

Mrs. General Pomeroy was also, of course, in 
fall blow. She had fur once forgotten her nerves, 
they had passed the 
Apsley Gate, either to the delicate state of her 
exceedingly corpulent frame, or to the fact that 
she had never enjoyed a wink of sleep since she 
had been lulled to rest by Dalby’s Carminative 
aud Godirey’s Cordial about the remote era when 
she was weaned. 

“ There's a pretty considerable percentage of 
carcidges here,” Mrs. General Pomeroy remark- 
ed; ‘bur it aient up, nukow, to New York. It’s 
generally admitted, Mr. Lorimer, that the old 
country can’t touch us in these fixings.” 

“Tr aint to be expe 


night raiaed upon the stage. 


people on the footpaths stare, 





liveries and point out neotabi 


ened citizen. 





and had not alluded, since 





ted,” replied the general. 
» slick—we're spry—we're 






“We're young—we 
goahead. ©, we're as tarnation smart as a 


‘coon with three legs chasing a ’tarnal flash of 








lightning up the rainbow.” 

© The Marquis of Pimlico,” said Lorimer, in- 
dicating a gentleman who drove his own cab. 
he continued to the Ameri- 
“to point you out some of our aristoc- 


“You wished me,” 
can lady, 





Tracy.” 
“Yes, Tconvene [ did,” was the reply; “that 
IT might not look at ’em, in case they should think 





there was a temale citizen of a free and enlighten- 
ed country who could be found to stare at a man 
Well, now, 
vs aint bed-looking nohow, Mr. 

t ct. Don’t you think 
oung Hiram Pea- 


for nothin’ except his bein’ a lord. 


bat the mar 





Lorimer, au 





now, jiner 





body, who keeps t 





: goods store in Chestnut 
t, Applesquash Town, 


opposite Deacon 





“T expect that Hiram’s more distinguy about 
But the re- 
formed a capital excuse for the 


the whiskers,’ replied the general. 





milari 





ported 
aristocracy -contemning couple to stare at the 
aristocrat with all their eves. 

here Was a pause in the 
rolling tide of carriages, and some loungers on 





that momen 





Justa 


the pathway, who had probably espied the curi- 
General Pomeroy’s 
ts occupants with a lengthy 


ritical gaze, which was, perhaps, di 


ous AMO, beariogs of 


equipage honored 





and very 





| 





much to the mild 
Marion Eske, 
Transatlantic matron. Nevertheless, the latter 
lady thought proper to take the hal sioaed rd ex: 


pression of admiration to herself, and she nudged 





as tothe robust charms of the 


the general accordingly ; at the same time fling: 
ing her drapery around her in what she cor sid 





ered the most becoming folds, and assur 
most graceful air of fashionable lancuor whic 
t call up ¢ 


sue c¢ 
pit | expect,” w 





& moment's noti 








hispered the general, ‘that 

they are taking vou for a Britisher peeress.”’ 
“Tealeu that’s hardly compliments 

iral,”’ replied the lady, swelling with deliy! 


ho 


loufers stare so, I guess. 





These 


I'm quite riled; but 





, now, Taint much like a peeress 


the common people of this location can’t be ex- 
pected to have the manners of our free and 
enlightened citizens.” 

A movement in the string of carriages soon 
removed Mrs. Pomeroy from the gaze of Marion 
Eske’s admirers; and she thought, in her inner 
soul, with what delight she would tell Deacon 
Barls, when they returned to Applesquash Town, 
in Hyde Park, the resort of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy, she had been humbled and in- 


how once, 


sulted by being taken for a British peeress. 
Lorimer recognized a 
few friends and many acquaintances. 


Meantime, of course, 
This was 
his first appearance ina place of public resort 
since before the Derby, and he keenly watched 
the faces which he knew. From most of his old 
companions he received a surprised but es 





ynod. | 
k rode up to the side of the | 
and Lorimer’s | 
heart swelled as they wrung his hand, and told 
him how happy they were to see that the absard 
reports circulated about him were without foun- 


dation. 


A few on horset 





carriage, greeted him warmly, 





More than once there was whispered in 
his ear, “ Take care of Trumps, my boy! there 
is something wrong there—be alive in that quar- 
ter.” To each of these friendly warnings Lori- 
mer nodded gaily ; he fele that the ball was some- 
and Miss Eske, 
watched the flush of his cheek, and the brizhten- 
ed sparkle of his eye, thanked God in her heart 
that health and energy seemed returning to her 
lover. 

Only once did Lorimer’ 


how rolling to his foot, as she 





cheek partially blanch, 
and then flush up crimson. Fortunately, Miss 
Eske, who was talking at the time to Mrs. Pome- 
roy, did not observe the: 
were but momentary—symptoms of confusion, 
But they were occasioned thus. 
rank of carriages rolled a brilliant open curricle, 
the harness of the sleek and champing horses 
blazing with silver. This vehicle contained but 
one person, alady, who lay sinking back ina 
couch formed of rich shawls and cloaks. 
passed, her eyes—large, lustrous, black eyes— 
shone full into those of Lorimer, but not a mus- 
cle of her olive-colored face moved. That she 
saw Lorimer was evident, but not a spark of 
recognition lighted up the long, fixed stare. For 
an instant he thought she was about to make a 
sign, as she raised her exquisitely gloved hand, 
but it was only to place it upon the head of a 
King Charles spaniel, which occupied the cush- 
ion beside her, and then, as she stooped to caress 
the dog, the two carriages separated, and Lori- 
mer saw her no more. 

Certainly Mademoiselle Chat 
in the art of giving the cut direct. Lorimer’s 
lip curled, and there was the bitterness of con- 
tempt, not of outraged feeling, in his smile, as a 
cavalier, who had been proceeding at a hand 
canter, suddenly checked his horse by the side 
of the carriage, and in a coarse, 
said : 

“Ah, Lorimer, how de do?—smiling, eh? 
That's right, take it easy ; I always do.” And 
the coarse, sensual face of Sir Harrowby Trumps 
appeared, as its owner was on horseback, on a 
level with the occupants of the phaeton. 

“Your American friends, I presume?” con- 
tinued the baronet, with insolent familiarity 
“ Glad to see them ; introduce me to the young 
lady.” 

Lorimer coldly mentioned the necessary names 
The general and his lady looked delighted at the 
introduction. Miss Eske, who alone of her par- 
ty knew something of the real character of the 
man before her, shrunk back, and looked inquir- 
ingly up into Lorimer’s face, as though to ask 
how she should meet his advances. 

“Not much of this sort of thing on the wrong 
side of the Atlantic—eh, general?” said Sir 
Harrowby, reining in his impatient horse—a fine 
poiuting to the opposite line of 





nomentary—and they 


In the opposite 


As she 





x excelled 


familiar voice, 


gray—and 
carriages 

The worthy general and his lady were both so 
much taken by surprise at this audacious appor- 
tionment of the right and the wrong sides of the 
ocean, that ere they could answer, Trumps went 
on, talking at Miss Eske. 

“Ah !—humph!—not a bad sample of Uncle 
Sam’s beauty, eh ?”” he said, addr 
‘bat I hear they don’t last. Never mind, make 
hay while the sun shines—that’s the way.” 

Lorimer restrained himself by a mighty effort; 
he felt that he could have hurled the ruttian from 
his horse, but he answered calmly : 

“T have heard of a rare beauty here, 
you knew her once.” 

“Ah!” replied the other; “name!” 

“ Presently,” answered Lorimer; “I think of 
going to sce her.” 

“Then you'd better make haste about it—or 
—that is, if you don’t pay up, you know,—she'll 
have to come and see you.”’ 

“Ah, you still intend to go on with that action 7?” 





essing Lorimer ; 


I think 





curios 





“Morbleu? as somebody says, I should think 
so.”” 

“ You dream you'll get your money ?” | 

“T know I'll try.” 

“Ts there no influence would induce you to 
spare me ?” 


Sir Harrowt horse- 





y laughed one of his coarse 








laughs. | 
* [did hope that there might be,” said Lori- | 
mer, with a scarce perceptible smile 
“You did!" said the other. “Ha! you may 


see another Sunday here, but thas will be the 





last until 
“ Until you relent, eh ?” 

Sir Harrowby laughed again. The general 

! 





and Mrs. Pomeroy listened with open mouthed 


| from his lips 








and) Marion Eske wit 





fear and awe, 





to this strange colloquy 


“ There are ot ep “r prisons besides the Fleet and 

» King’s Ben 
oes peel 3 answered the bicoei ; * there's 
cand W 


said Loy 








Horsemonger I 
“And Newgate! 

ehemence. 
Trumps started, 

in Lorimer’s face. 
“ Some to the Farringdon Hotel, 


utecross Street 


exclaimed Lorimer, wit 





and looked wonderingly uy 


and some to 
ithe Old Baier, 
which party would you rather join, Sir Harrow- 


the neighboring establishment in 


by /’ Clement asked, in his turmer apparently 


“Such good friends as we have 


dreamy mood. 
been may not be separated so far atter all, Sir 
Harrowby Trumps.” 

The brow of the baronet crew dark; he mut- 
tered to himself, and then abruptly asked Lori- 
mer what he meant. 

“ Nay, nothing of consequence,” said Clement 
“Twas only wondering where we 
all had their 


“Poor fellow! 


should be it 





jeserts. Never mind, it is over now. ’ 
" thought the baronet. “IL see 
s all up—brain atfected—he looks quite 
vacant.” 

As he mused in this manner Trumps could 
not have observed the eyes of Lorimer, which 





Sa | 





were fixed upon him as are those of a hawk up- 


| on its quarry. 


“Touching that beauty—that lady I spoke of,” 
“she assures me that I shall 
have all her interest with vou.” 


“ Her interest with me!” 


resumed Lorimer, 


“Yes, and it ought to weigh heavily in my 
favor.” 

Sir Harrowby looked moody and puzzled for a 
moment, and then muttered : 

“He is raving—it has been too much for him 
Well, it doesn’t much matter, mad or sane it’s 
Then he 
continued, in a coaxing tone, as one would speak 
to achild, “So you say I know this lady ¢” 

“You do; better than any one else.”’ 

“And she knows me?!” 

“She does ; better than any one else. 


all one to me—bat VIL humor him.” 





” 


“Come then,” said Tramps, soothingly, vet 
anxiously, “ where have [seen her? Give me the 
clue, man! tell me aplace where [have seen her.” 


” 


© Before the altar,” replied Clemens Lorimer. 

“My wife!” growled the barone:; 
Madame Lorton to do with it ¢” 

“Vtalk of your wife,” said the other, “and 
Madame Lorton has nothing to do with it” 

The color on Sir Harrowby’s cheeks began to 
come and go, his lip quivered nervously, and he 
struck his spurs into the ilanks of his gallant 
gray, and at the same moment severely checked 
the noble animal with the powerful curb) which 
he used. The keen eye of Clement Lorimer Jost 
not a single symptom of his manifest uneasiness. 

“Tt was no hoax,’’ he whispered to himself 

“Who the deuce, and what the deuce, are you 
talking about?” he roared out at length. 

“You wish to know ?—you really wish to 
know ?” 

“Yes! ye 

“ Nearer, then—ihever! you will hardly have 
forgotten her name. It was once—ere it was 
changed—” 

“What!” shouted the excited man, “ what?” 

“ Esther Challis !’” 

Sir Harrowby Trumps gave a violent start, 
and all but lost his saddle; when he recovered 
himself his bloodless lips were quivering and he 
was ashen pale. 

“ Some to the Fleet,” resumed Lorimer, as if 
he were still talking to himself, ‘ and some to 
Newgate.” 

“Tt’s alie!”’ shouted Trumps, furiously ; “ 
a conspiracy—a lie! she's been dead these fift 
years. Who dares to say otherwise !”” 

“ You know this hand?” said Lorimer, calm- 
ly, and he held out to Sir Harrowby a letter 
stamped with the postmark of the Bermondsey 
district. 

Large drops of perspiration started ont upon 
the forehead of the man he addressed, and a fear- 
ful imprecation half burst from, half died away, 
upon his pale lips. 

“ Listen!’ said Lorimer; “remember what I 
told you near Soho Square—if you can plot I 
can unravel; you see it was no idle boast. I 
have you, man! the trap is down upon you— 
you are at my mercy.” 

Sir Harrowby’s lips moved, 
passed them. 

“Tf by noon to-morrow,” said Lorimer, ina 
deep, stern whisper—‘ if by noon to-morrow I 
have nota receipt in full for the sums you say 
I owe you—you need not send it to my rooms, 
for I shall be at Bow Street.” 

“At Bow Street!” repeated the other, mechan- 
ically. 

“Yes,” cried Lorimer, ‘ where you shall be 
before night ; only I shall be simply in the office, 
you will probably pay a visit to the cells.” 

There was a pause, partially filled up by the 
soft, sleek tones of a well remembered voice. It 
was that of Dr. Gumbey, 
tleman’s cab which formed one of the opposite 
line of vehicles, and who, leaning out, waved his 
hand to Lorimer and Trumps, exclaiming, 
“ How do ‘—how do? glad to see you together 
again.” 

Lorimer slightly returned the salutation, Sir 
Harrowby took no notice of it. 

“Speak,” at length— speak, 
shal! I hear from you to-morrow ?” 

Sir Harrowby Trumps clenched his hands, 
and glared up in the face of the other with a wild 
expression of impotent fury. 

“ Yes or no?” repeated Lorimer. 

“Yes! shouted Trumps, the foam flying 
As he spoke he struck his spurs 


“what has 








but no sound 


who passed in a gen- 


said Clement, 


| deeply into the side of the horse, which plunged, 


lashed out its hind legs, and then bore away its 
rider ata perilous pace through the throng of 
eyulpages. 

“ What is all this ?—what is it ?—what does it 
mean, Mr. Lorimer burst simaltaneously from 
the veneral and his wife 

“Tt means,” ead Clement, sinking back upon 
the seat—‘‘it means that we 





ing che 
ing chess 





are pia 
for life and death, and that I have given check 
tu the king.’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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NAVAL HEROISM. 

In Cooper's Naval History, we tr vlow 
no eket a ee attles ' } 
rs, wh asin the battle of 

1 howe een the Ur t States 
and Tr No sooner had Mr Decatur ¢ 
yp not the ? {first assailed, than Me yok 
her in tow, and bore tt e nent t 





eeward. Runni enemy 


e went into 





h nimostof his officers: and 


he captain ot the Pripolitan vessel was 








men 
a large, powerfal man, and S Decatur person 
uliy charged him with ap ke Phe weapon 


however, was seized hy the Park, wrested from 
the hands of the assvilant, and turned avainst its 
owner. || atter parried a thrust, and made a 
blow with lis sword at the pike, with a view to 
cat offits head) = The sword hit the iron, and 
broke atthe hilt, and at the next instant the 
Turk made another thrust. Nothing was left to 





vallant Decatur but his arm, with whic 
so far averted the blow, as to receive the 
‘ the flesh of his breast. Pas 





iron from the wound, fles and all, he sprang 
ai n the weapon anid pled his ante ust 
ae ike fell between tt nd a short trral 
ithe Turk prevail 
ywever, Mr. Deca- 









ens We th succet 





pa 
tur so tar 
with his foe on the 
endeavored to reach his 
mly held by that senemy. At this 
critical instant, when life eath depended ona 
moment well employed, or a moment. lost, Mr 

Decatur drew a small pistol from the pocket of 
his vest, passed the arm that was free around the 
body of the Turk, pointed the muzzle in, and 
then tired. ‘The ball passed entirely through the 
body of the Mussulman, and tedwed in the clothes 
of tus foe. Atthe same instant, Mr. Decatur 
felt the grasp that had almost smothered him 
relax, and he was liberated. He sprang up, and 
the Tripotitan lay dead at his feet. In sacha 
melee, it cannot be supposed that the strugule 
of the two leaders would go unnoticed An ene 

my raised his sabre to cleave the skull of Mr. 
Decatur, while he was occupied by his enemy, 
and a voung man of the Enterprise’s crew inter 

posed an arm to save him. ‘The blow was inter- 
cepted, but the limb was severed to a bit of skin 

A fresh rush was now made upon the enemy, 
who was overcome without much further resist- 
ance. Inthe meantime Mr. Trippe, in No. 6, 
the last of the three boats that was able to reach 
the weather division, was nor idic. Reserving 
his tire, hke the others, he deltvered it with dead- 
ly effect, when closing, and went aboard of his 
enemy inthe smoke. In this instance, the boats 
ulso s d by the shock of the collision, leav- 
ing Mr. ‘Trippe, hand Mr. J.D Henlay, and nine 
men only, on board the ‘Pripolitan. Here, too, 
the commanders stngled each other out, and a 
severe personal combat occured, while the work 
of death was going on rou them. ‘he ‘Rurk 
was young, and of a large, athletic form, and he 
soon compe ‘led tus sligiter but more active foe 
to fight with caution. Advancing ¢ T 

he would strike a blow, and receive a “ahenst in 
return. In this manner he gave the American 
commander no less than eight sabre wounds in 
the head and two in the breast; when making a 
sudden rush, he struck a ninth blow on the head, 
which brought Mr. Trippe upon a knee. Rally- 
ing all his forces, in a desperate effort, the latter, 
who sdll retained the short pike with which he 
tought, made a thrust that passed the weapon 
through his gigantic adversary, and tumbled 
him on his back. As soon as the Tripolitan 
officer fell, the remainder of his people submitted. 
The boat taken by Mr. Trippe was one of the 
largest belonging to the Bashaw. The number 
of her men is not positively known, but living 
and dead, thirty six were found, of whom twen- 
ty-one were either killed or wounded. When it 
i3 recollected that but eleven Americans boarded 
her, the achievement must pass for one of the 
most gallant on record.” 
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SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


In the month of July last some ancient regal 
ornaments were found by a poor countryman, 
The circumstance attracted general attention 
throughout the country, and several parties ex- 
pressed an anxiety to obtain the ornaments, 
which were of pure gold, and consisted of a 
crown and collar. An intimation was even sent 
through the authorities under the regulations of 
treasure trove, demanding the ornaments, of 
course at their proper value. ‘They have since 
been publicly extibited in the collection of the 
Dublin Society, and mach admired by those who 
relish antiquarian researches. The Messrs. 
Hynes offered the countryman a handsome dou- 
ceur if he would) point out where he found the 
relies, but this the wily native knowingly declin- 
ed to do, no doubt expecting that other articles 
of value might be discovered in the same locality. 
He has, however, at length divulged the particu- 
lars. ‘The man resided ata place called Skea, 
near the celebrated ruins of Clonmacnoise, on 
the brink of the Shannon. In the course of some 
agricultural operations he removed a large flag 
which opened the passage to a spacious cavern, 
in which were found the crown and collar, to- 
gether with some ancient bronze weapons and 
several utensils used for culinary purposes. The 
discoverer of this singular labyrinth kept it con- 
cealed from the knowledge of any one for a con- 
siderable length of time, but at length he has 
been induced to show it toa very few individuals 
under a promise of secrecy ; and, as he is about 
to leave this country for ‘Australia, he intends 
for a consideration to lead the way to this cu- 
rious sabterranean chamber, evidently the retreat 
of the ancient monarchs who reigned in the 
locality. The intricacies of this hidden apart- 
Ment possess many singular vestives of a de- 
funct race. It was, no doubt, at once a fortalice 
and residence. ‘The hard-pressed chieftain and 
his followers found in its recesses the most per- 
fect security and concealment, for if any pursuers 
had the temerity to tread the tortuous windings 
of the entrance, certain destruction was sure to 
reach them ere they reached the apartments, sev- 
eral feet below the surface of what appears to be 
a limestone crag. Amongst other relics of by 
gone davs are ten elaborately ornamented slabs, 
of an octagonal form, and bearing long inscrip- 
tions in the Qyham character. The discovery of 
this wonderful cavern throws much light on the 
legends of Bryan ©) Donohoe, and to this mean 
of retreat from his enemies is no doubt due the 
story of his compact with the Evil One, ‘eas the 
consequences ot which the Abbot St. Kieran is 
said to have released him.—ondon Journal 
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SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


There are among the Russian nobility some 
who puss from 70,000 to upward of 100,000 
serts Count Scherme is considered the 
richest nobleman in Russia. He posscases 120,000 
serfs, amongst whom are several whose wealth 











amounts to millions. His annual income is est 
mated at atnillion anda half of silver roubles 
(£250 Guy) very serf pays to bis master from 
10 to 15 reut annually, so that the annua! in- 
come of a po- or of 100,000 serfe cannot be 
jess than £45.14»), independent from the income 
he derives trom forests, mills, fabrics, ete. The 
total number of serfé now in Russia is upward of 
25,000,000, and taking the value of each serf at 
only 3 r rabies £0 su 
owners hy the pmancip 
than £ fas much again as 
the national debt Taking the 
interest at 5 per cent, the loss of annual income 
to the nobility cannot be less than £67,000 000 
or more than double the interest we pay for the 
national debt —(/nce a Weee. 
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Honey ts a gratefal art ot w { 
tving i sof ‘ 
! © is Sery 
a good al sn ro amd 1 “ . l 
have eqn i u ) 
mout w vrev L wa 1 
Ac 1 t wl “ ? . 
flowers, they! ‘ astalid 
treasure w { fall 4 st ‘ 
‘ r sulsta “ ati tm “ e 
ve of the savape, we saiw . 
A at for tra q { I tv { 
nw h the sharpest tthe t 
“ it the way the «© has tak al 
“ is t 1 t t 
There is a romod were 
« . W is am A 
ethanthis Hay en a bee t 
twig « af, the blak takes a nS 
thies fon fe er, and r tu 
tween bits fingers at one end, ca wisiv ston 
nar tho bee rousiy places the ‘ 
upon his back, to which the homey t es 
here. Away soars the bee at ot nigh ra 
wir, and away soars the savaye’s eve after 
head heang thrown ba {husw P 
ing concentrated upon that one speck the sk 
hee advances the ine as 1D 
him as possible, carcerting along att 
speed, stumbling over boughs and bushes, leap 
} H hoe dless of serat 
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Floral Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
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| Written for The Fiag of our Union } 


STANZAS, 
BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


Mv son} is dark and dreary, 
My life is one of care; 
And [ wander weary, weary, 
Onward, but T know not where. 
The skies are dark above me, 
Fierce around me sweeps the blast; 
In the world there's none to love me, 
Ibeath hath torn away the last! 


Yet [am not all despairing. 
For I know there's one above: 

One who tor my weal is caring, 
Guiding, leading me with love; 

One that’s guiding me through sorrow, 
And a sea of bitter strife, 

Onward to a fair to-morrow, 
And a brighter, endless life. 


And I patiently am straying 
On the path that on doth tend; 
Not despairing I, but praying 
That the journey soon may end. 
Yet thy will be done, not mine, 
Holy Father, is my prayer; 
And whate’er is given by will of thine, 
It will be mine to bear! 


+mees 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY ADVENTURE. 


RY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 
T was out Maying—that is to say, I was wan- 
dering through a marshy meadow three miles 
from home, with my feet wet, my dress soiled, 
and my bonnet hanging by its strings from my 
neck. My fingers were blistered by tugging at 
tough stems, and my hands and arms scratched 
by briers; but it was a May morning, and I had 
come in search of flowers—a pursuit which all 
my afflictions did not discourage me from _perse- 
veringly following. I was not altogether unsuc- 
cessful, for I had gathered several sprays of pink 
arbutus blossoms, but I searched in vain for the 
pale early violets I had expected to find. When 
T had looked through the woods and meadows, 
and along the river-bank, I sat down on a mossy 
stump, a little tired and discouraged. As I sat 
enjoying the sunshine and moist, springy smell 
of the earth, a deep, mellow voice, softly hum- 
ming a melodious air, fell upon my ear, and 
glancing quickly round, I saw a gentleman sit- 
ting on a fallen log not six feet from me. His 
back was towards me, and I could catch only an 
occasional glimpse of a dark heavy protile. A 
knotted walking-stick rested against the log, and 
a short distance a shaggy Newfoundland dog lay 
stretched in the warm sunshine. My first im- 
pulse was to rise and walk quietly away; but I 
had taken but a single step, when the dog sud- 
denly started up and came towards me, while his 
master's glance, attracted by the movement, fol- 
lowed, and rested upon my soiled dress, tangled 
hair, sun-bonnet, flowers, and all. I think I 
stood in embarrassed, bewildered silence two full 
minutes, while the dog snuffed at the hem of my 
dress, and the gentleman sat regarding me as 
silently, and quite as attentively, as if I were an 
inanimate part of the landscape he had just dis- 
covered. I broke the spell by a desperate plunge 
forward, with the intention of leaving as rapidly 
and unceremoniously as possible, but the next 
moment I was thrown to the ground by the 
heavy animal which sprang suddenly upon me. 

“Hold, Vic. !” I heard a voice say through 
my confusion, and the next moment I was lifted 
to my feet. 

“Poor little Mayflower, you are not used to 
Victor’s rough but perfectly well-meant salutes. 
Are you hurt, child?” 

I said “‘ No, sir,” mechanically, not because it 
was a fitting answer, or for any reason but that I 
felt it necessary to say something. I had not 
had time to discover whether I was injured at all 
or not. Half frightened out of my senses, I 
glanced up into the gentleman's grave face with 
its dark eyes and rich, wavy beard. 

“ Where did you come from, child ?”’ he asked. 
“You started up here in this wide field, as if 
from the ground, and stood there in the sunlight 
like an arbutus blossom personified.” 

“ Arbutus blossoms don’t wear soiled gingham 
dresses, wet shoes and sun-bonnets,” I answered, 
laughing, restored to my composure by the kind, 
friendly gaze. 

“ But they have sweet little delicate faces look- 
ing out of their rough surroundings,” he replied, 
pleasantly. ‘ Don’t try to spoil my fancy, little 
lady! You never can know how you looked to 
me that first moment.” 

“And you never can know how you looked at 
me,” I replied, remembering his embarrassing 
stare. “If [ looked like an arbutus blossom to 
you, you Jooked like a great animal coming to 
eat me up.” 

“Perhaps [shall prove to be, if you talk in 
that saucy way,” he replied, looking quietly 
amused. ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

“Home,” T answered, facing about east. 

“Wait a moment. Wont you give mea few 
of your flowers ?” 

T hesitated. “I don’t know,” I said, “ after a 
pause. “ They say that ‘ charity begins at home,’ 


and as [have come a long way for the flowers | 
for my aunt, and you seem to have nothing to | 
do but to gather them, I don’t think I had best | 


give you any. Aunt Katherine will prize them 
very highly, while you will throw them away 
after a few moments.” 





“You niggardly little arbutus blossom '—only 
give me one, and see if I will throw it away” 

My fingers lingered over my treasures a mo- 
ment, and then I drew out one—a very little one 
—and handed it to my companion. 

“ Thank you!” 

Ile drew from the breast-pocket of his coat a 
neat!y bound memorandum book, and placed the 
blossom between its pages. 

“ Do you know what I do that for!” he asked. 

“ No, sir.” 

“To preserve it nicely, that when I tell my 
little children the story of how a fairy with pink 
cheeks came to mein a field one May morning, 
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rey have it to show asa proof that Lam tell- 
ing the truth. I shall tell them, too, that there 
is a charm about it, as there always is about 
fairies’ gifts.”’ 
* What will the charm bet” 
“QO, that whenever I look at it, I can see a 
beautiful picture—a stretch of tender green mead- 
ows with a blue, fleecily clouded sky bending 
above them, and beyond, purple hills and groves 
of pine.” 
“Ts that all?” 
“No. In the foreground of the picture I shall 
always see a little figure with a blue gingham 
| san-bonnet hanging from its neck, leaving its 
| fair, bright hair gleaming in the sunshine. The 

figure’s little white hands will be fall of fragrant 
| pink blossoms, and the figure’s little earnest face 
full of pink bloom.” 


oo Well, if the flower will do as much as that 


| for you, I don’t think you will throw it away,” I 
| said. 

| “Perhaps a delicate way of telling me what 
other older people have expressed bluntly a hun- 
dred times before—that you think I am a man 
who has a selfish motive for everything he does; 
that I would not prize a flower for its mere 
simple worth, if it brought me no further pleasure 
than the moment’s satisfaction of possession. 
Well, well, perhaps it is so. Those who reach 
me through my selfishness touch me most thor- 
oughly.” 

“T did not mean so; you are mistaken,” I 
said, looking wonderingly at the sudden change 
of his face, which was gloomily and repulsively 
dark. 

“Til warrant not. Your atmosphere is as 
pure and free as the outdoor air. You never 
dream of hurting anything—only giving simple 
pleasure. Do you like pictures ¢” 

“Yes, real ones.” 

“ What do you mean?’ 

“Like this,” I said, sweeping my hand to- 
wards the south, where the river widened into 
the lake, and the green trees bent above the 
smooth waters. He smiled. 

“ Perhaps you will like these. Come and see.” 

He picked up a large portfolio which lay on 
the ground, carefully guarded by the dog, and 
resting it upon a rock, opened and displayed its 
contents for my inspection. I had never seen 
any pencil sketches before, and examined them 
eagerly. 

“ What do you think of them, blossom ?” 

“They are pretty, but they want something to 
make them look like this,” I replied, glancing 
away at the hills and lake. “Ah, I know what 
it is—it is the colors!” 

“ Yes, the tints—the blue sky and the brown 
earth, the purple hills and the yellow sunshine— 
yes. Have you ever seen any oil paintings ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then I wish you would come with me and 
see some. Will you not?” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Across the field to the old Leslie house.” 

“No one lives there but a few servants. We 
cannot get in. After old Dr. Leslie died, his son 
went away to some foreign country, and the 
house has been shut up ever since.” 

“Did you ever see his son?” 

“No, sir; I never did.” 

“Indeed! But if you are willing to go, I will 
insure a sight of the pictures.” 

“T should like to see them very much.” 

“Come, then.” 

We went through the field, and across the 
road, and up the broad patch which led to the 
entrance of the solitary old Leslie house, beneath 
the cold, dark shadows of the vine-laden trees. I 
looked anxiously at my companion as we mount- 
ed the stone steps, but he only smiled in reply, 
and throwing open the wide hall-door, led the 
way into arich, dusky room. I stood a moment 
in the rosy light which came in a mellow stream 
through the wine-hued drapery of the windows, 
and then my companion opened a door, which 
seemed to lead to @ piazza, and the bright sun- 
shine came in with a rush, 

I saw the pictures then—the rare heads and 
perfect figures, the sad eyes, the red, moist 
mouths, the golden clouds of hair, the intense 
expressions and glances—they haunted me for 
months. Then there were landscapes where the 
sunlight seemed to fall out of the gilded frames 
upon my face, and I listened for the songs of the 
birds 

“You like these, little one ?” 

ye." 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“Are you not tired? 
them enough ?” he asked. 
“No, I never shall have seen them enough.” 

“ But I would like to talk with you a few mo- 
ments. Will you not remunerate me thus for 
the pleasure I have given you?” 

I seated myself in one of the great cushioned 
chairs, and he threw himself upon a little velvet 
lounge, and questioned me. He asked me of 
my father, my mother, my health, my education, 
my acquaintances, my relations, my plans, and 
hopes, and purposes. 


Have you not seen 


I was completely wearied 
when he called me a “‘ little martyr!" and laugh- 
ingly released me. 

“TI must go home now,” Iexclaimed. He 
filled my hands with hot-house flowers, and 
tinally allowed me to go. But he did not go, 
too. He came into the hall with me and opened 
the ponderous door, and then, as I gave him my 
hand at parting, he said : 

* Good-by, little blossom, and, if God wills it, 
my—” 

The door closed upon the last word, and I ran 
away, feeling like one in a dream. 








Five years make a great change in a woman’s 
life. At twenty people called me a beauty and 


live with an aunt, after my parents’ death, I was 
titled a belle. 
flattered, and quite as mach for my aunt’s money 
as for my beauty, I knew. I was happy some- 
times, and sometimes I was miserable; but 
through all I never forgot the Mayday during 


I was admired, and courted, and 





my fifteenth year, when the mellow-voice: 





ger had called me an “arbutus blossom 





was strange that I should have kept the adven 


conscious motive. 
dreams. I lived in New York three years, but 
when the fourth «ummer came, | was sick for the 
country, 


It was one of my sacred 





“Onty let me go into the country for a few 
weeks, Aunt Katherine,” I pleaded 
ing for the fresh air, and perishing for the brooks 
and springs.” 


“Tam dy- 


She looked searchingly at my face, pale with 


| three years’ fashionable dissipation, and  con- 


4 








“a rose,” and in the great city where I went to | 


ture secret, bat L had done so, though with no | 


sented. So I went back into the neighborhood 
of my old home. On the first evening I. the 
beautiful belle of New York, sobbed myself to 
sleep with my cheek on the green grass of my 
mother’s grave. 

I went to all my old haunts, and one day to 
the field where I had gone one May day in my 
girlhood. The pine grove and the distant hills, 
the lake and the meadow, the sunshine and fresh 


breezes—all, all the same; but with a sudden re- | 


alization of the change in myself—the weary, | 
painful change—I buried my face in my hands | 


and wept. I thought my heart was breaking, in 

my remorse and desolation. 

in the wide world to save me ’—none among my 

million friends to help me back to the old, true 

path ? 

clear, undazzled eyes, I saw there was not one. 
“ Miss Lynde!” 


Was there no one | 


In that hour of need, gazing eagerly with | 


I started up at the sound of the not unfamiliar | 


voice. Good heavens !—had they followed me 
there—the vain, heartless, flattering throng? 
But the man whose face I looked into as T sprang 
to my feet, was no courtier of my train. I had 
only seen him occasionally, and had liked him 
for his resemblance to the man whom I believed 
I had met but once, but for whom a crown waited 
in the guarded palace of my heart. 

“Miss Lynde, do you know me?” he asked. 

“T have seen you before, I think,” I said, 
hesitatingly. 

“T have known you every day for the last five 
years,” he said, earnestly. ‘ Think !—cannot 
you surmise whom I may be?” 

My brain whirled beneath the shock of a wild 
thought, but I shook my head. 

“T have watched over you ever since the day 
I met you first on this very spot. I have loved 
you since the morning you stole like a beam of 
sunshine into my great dark house, and made it 
light with your golden hair. I have needed you 
ever since, and have lingered near you through 
all the changes of the last five years, hoping, 
fearing, waiting for this time. My sweet little 
arbutus blossom, they carried you out of your 
pure air into theirs—so heavy with artificial per- 
fumes, dense, unrefreshing, and you languished 
till I feared you would die! But you have come 
back to the fields again—only say that you have 
come back to me !—only let me take care of you, 
little Mayflower !—only give me your hand, and 
say I may teach you to love me!” 

I think there is a time in most women’s lives, 
very likely the only one, but still the opportunity 
for each lover to be successful in. There may 
be twenty bhesiegers, but ¥@vlieve that for each 
the unguarded door of hed heart stands ajar a 
single moment, and the iffscunt’s favor, or weak- 
ness, if you like, skilfully taken advantage of, the 
favored one may hear the golden gate close be- 
hind him, and wander forever in the enchanted 
land. Philip Leslie’s opportunity was the mo- 
ment in which he said, “ Let me take care of 
you, little Maytlower!”—and at the password of 
his eyes the guards fell back, and my king en- 
tered his castle. 





DIFFERENT SPECIES. 


No man knows, or ever will know, the exact 
number of kinds of living creatures in the whole 
world. Leaving out the animalculie, which are 
beyond counting, naturalists compute the nam- 
ber of species at about 153,000, Six thousand 
varieties of stuffed birds are said to be in the 
Berlin Museum, and this collection contains one 
specimen of every species of bird that has been 
discovered. There are supposed to be about the 
same number of kinds of fish, not including 
shell-fish, of which there are ten thousand species. 
The reptiles number 1500; and the sucking ani- 
mals, 1700. The most numerous class of crea- 
tures is that to which insects belong, and which 
includes the insects of land and water. Of these 
there are 120,000 varieties. So, leaving out the 
insects, the number of species is not very great. 
—London Miscellany. . 





CALIFORNIA QUICKSILVER. 


A San Francisco paper estimates the quantity 
of quicksilver raised the past year to date, at 
29,864 flasks, valued at $952,519. This is an 
increase on the produce of 1857, the largest ex 
port year previously, of 2586 flasks. The aggre- 
gate product of nine years has amounted to 
184,410 flasks, worth $6,509,838. The demand 
for quicksilver is now steadily increasing; and 
as certain unwise legal restrictions have been re- 
moved, it is fair to suppose that the yield will 
steadily increase. It is curious that the ex porta- 
tion of this metal is principally to China and 
Mexico, both of which countries produce quick- 
silver in abundance. Iu the tormer it is used in 
the manufacture of vermilion; in the latter as an 
amalgamator of the precious stones. 








t—.e 
WEATHER INDICATIONS. 


When the swallow flies low and skims over 
the surface of the ground or of the water, fre- 
quently dipping the tips of its wings or bill into 
the latter as it glides along, we may conclude 
that rain will soon occur. The two reasons for 
this lowness of flight may be, that at such times 
insects are more busy near the earth’s surface, 
and that the rarity of the air then renders flying 
more laborious in proportion to the height in 
which a bird soars. Violins, and other musical 
nstruments having Catput sirngs, hever emit 
such perfect tones when the air becomes damp 
just before and during rainy weather. Neither 
will they keep so well in tune, for the catgut con- 
tinues to expand in proportion to the moisture of 
the air. 





REVELATIONS OF THE CENSUS. 
The population of the Swiss confedera 
l “re two and a half mi 
possessed, twenty vears aco, 


8,175,124; but the census taken during 
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ent year shows that there are now only 5,764.54 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
= Terme of the Fraga op ora Ustos, £2, per an 
nun, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 


expiration of the tune paid for. See ta print ou last page 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quenist.—The old Romans paid especial honors 
to agriculture, as did the Jews heir coin was 
stamped with symbols in connection therewith 
The Greeks refreshed the mouths ot their plough 
ing oxen with wine. Charles IN. exempted trom 
arrest for debt all persons engaged in the cultiva 
tion of the staple articles of agriculture. 

Jone. —The administration of the oath in civil cases 
is of high antiquity. See Exodus 22:10. Swear- 
ing on the gospels was first used in 508. 
oath was first administered in judicial proceed- 
ings in England by the Saxons, in 600. The 
words, “So help me God and all the saints, 
concluded an oath till 1550, 

L. M.—There are about fifty insane asylums in 
North America, and about 10,000 patients. 

Ispex.—The number of suicides in France for the 
last tity vears amounts to the frig i number 
of 300,000. During six consecutive vears, the 
number was 52,126, or 3066 suicides a vear. 








“Beitpen.”’—The localities of granite in mngland | 


are Cumberland, Cornwall and Devon. In Seot- 
land, the highlands and the Isle of Arran; and in 
Ireland, the Mourne Mountains. 

GkroGKAPHER.—Lake Superior at its greatest length 
is 355 miles; greatest breadth, 160 miles; mean 
depth, 988 feet; elevation above the sea, 627 feet; 
area, 32,000 square miles. 

“Waren Coton.’—The color of the sky depends 
on the quantity of opaque vapor in the air. The 
less vapor, the darker the color of the sky, the 
particles of which, retlecting chietly the blue rays, 
give this lovely color to the canopy of ieaven. 

W. B.—Statlfordshire, in England, is the great seat 
of the porcelain and pottery manufactories. Not 
less than 60,000 persons are employed in the 
works, and the annual value of the porcelain 
manufactured amounts to about $10,000,000, 
three-fourths of which are exported. 

Srupenr.—There are in Belgium six thousand of 
the order of nuns called “ Beguines.”’ They all 
dress in black, with long white v and at the 
hour of vespers they enter the church together, 
remaining covered during the service, but laying 
aside their veils on leaving the church to return 
to the cottages in which they live. 

Narive.—In the south of Italy men use the fan, 
and in hot weather one may often see a captain 
of dragoons, moustached and “bearded like a 
pard,” fanning himselt with all the grace and 
dexterity of a young coquette. 




















HABIT. 

The tyranny of habit is the most cris 
despotism. The chains forged by another are 
shaken off with comparative ease, but those fab- 
ricated by ourselves too frequently fetter our 
limbs as long as life continues. Hence it is of 
the utmost importance in early life to adopt those 
good habits which, becoming a second nature, 
render in time the discharge of our duties to our- 
selves and others a comparatively easy task. 

A traveller in Italy relates the case of a priest, 
who, for the purpose of self-mortification, con- 





demned himself to sleep for a certain period of 


time upon a bed of spikes, a sort of inverted har- 
row. Fora long time the practice was what it 
was intended to be, the severest kind of penance ; 
but the habit after a while became not only en- 
durable, but indispensable—so that after his pe- 
riod of penance had expired, the devotee actually 
retained possession of his iron couch from prefer- 
ence. On the same principle, soldiers, who have 
passed many years in the field, sleeping in tents, 
orin the open air, have found a roof and a bed 
within doors intolerable, and sleep inabl 
except by a resort to their old campaign habits. 

Maryatt relates a strong example of the force 
of habit in the case of a certain chaplain in the 
navy, who had formerly been a lieutenant on 









ng of 





cate the weeds from the most nex anions 
so itis alse possible to expel evi shure from the 
Most ob natures. Bed habits, by pr 

discipline, can be supplanted hy 1 ones 


which will in time take root and bear abunta 
fruits and flowers 

— —-e- - 

WOMEN’S MANNERS. 

Blackwood says, on this very delicate subject 

* We find the authority we have before quoted 
Mrs Delany, who Was by common consent ms 
tress of the art of good manners in her own ty 
gready preter tor her young ticce any amount of 
awkwardness arising trom timidity, to Sa to 
forward and pert genteelness’ Not that real 
awkwardness is tolerable long, but here women 
Not only 
does timidity in them naturally find more grace 


have a decided advantage over men 


ful expression, but they can ge nerally find seme 


thing legitimate to do with thei hands—some 


lithe oceupanon with the needle, the shatie or 
the fan—to mitigate the pains of embarrassment 
from which men’s have no sater retuge than the 
pockets; most other expedients proving & worse, 
And uf hands 
are a difficulty to the shy man, what can we say 


and often mischievous alternative, 


of legs, which, we presume, women need never 
think of as an encumbrance at all’ Where is 
he to put them ?—how is he to keep them in or- 
| der, so that they shall not betray the perplexity 
| of his soul! 
tricks, with these particular members, does not 
the demon of sheepishness suggest to its vierim 
in the hour of trial! What postures! What 
oscillations! Who does not remember that cu- 
rate, immortalized in Shirley, who, in the critical 
moment of courtship, contrived with his own 
hands to tie his own legs so firmly together with 
his pocket handkerchief, that he could not set 
himself at liberty when retreat from the scene of 
discomfiture became essential /” 


What an infinite variety of bad 








Mitel 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

John Bull forgets, in his blustering and desire 
for war with America, that it is dangerous play- 
ing with edge tools. He forgets the French 
eagle, that only awaits a proper and favorable 
moment to swoop down upon his coast gnd sati- 


ate the bitterness that has only smouldered these 
long years since Waterloo! He forgets the long 
score of wrongs which downtrodden Ireland se- 
cretly remembers and broods upon, and which 
she onl 
He forgets that his favorite colony of the Cana- 
das is three-quarters peopled with French and 
Americans, and that half the remaining number 
are Trish ! 





waits the favorable moment to avenge ! 


He seems not to reflect that America 
is the best commercial customer he has in the 
world, and pays him an annua! balance of nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars more than she 
sells him! John Ball would starve this very 
year but for Yankee grain! These are serious 
facts that will perhaps occur to the old superan 
nuated Mr. Bull by-and-by, and then he will con- 
clude it wont pay to go to war on a mere pretext 
at least—for any schoolboy can sce that there is 
no cause for war between England and America 
No, no; there will be no war between us, depend 
upon it. 
a soem + — 

Perre mery.—This apparently modern article 
of vast consumption, especially in the fashionable 
world, is nevertheless of very ancient origin. 
Many of the wares coming under its name were 
known to the ancients, and the Scriptures abound 
with instances of the use of incenses and per- 
fumes. Nosuch trade as a perfumer was known 
in Scotland, in 1763, A stamp tax was lad on 
various articles of perfumery in) England, and 
the vender was obliged to take out a license in 





A ‘ ; ; 1786. At the corner of Beautort Buildir 
shipboard, and who, whenever his ship came into | |‘ eee shinee yb, 


action, could not refrain—such was the force of 
habit—from seizing a sword, and mingling per- 
sonally in the contest, notwithstanding his cleri- 
cal garb and functions. The cat metamorphosed 
into a woman—in the fairy tale—could not help 
hunting mice whenever they appeared. A foot- 
man promoted to a gentleman by an unexpected 
legacy, and living in great style, con!d never 
break himself of the habit of running to the door 
whenever he heard the bell ring. During the 
siege of Boston, when General Gage granted per- 
mits for females only to leave the town, a young 
man attempted to pass the lines disguised as a 
woman. The sentinel on duty doubted whether 
the pretended lady had the necessary permit. 
“Yes, I have,” replied she, or rather he, ‘I've 
got it here in my pantaloons’ pocket !”” 

As in trifles, so in more serious matters, the 
force of habit is frequently invincibic. Many 
incbriates, though convinced of the fatality of 
their course of life, are yet enslaved by habit to 
their destruction, and it requires an iron energy, 
constant watchfulness and care over themselves, 
on the part of the reformed, to avoid relapses 
into their old habits. It is true that perseverance 
will overcome these obstacles ; new modes of life 
hecome habitual, and the force of old associa- 
tions will, of course, grow daily weaker. 

The vulyar and revolting practice of using 


| profane language is, nine cases out of ten, not 


| riod when the moral sensibility is readily over- | 


the result of a moral perversity, so much as a 


bad habit. Early vicious associations, at a pe- 


come by novelty and the prin« iple of imitation, 
) 


poant 


moral culture of after years can wholly eradicate. 


The training of men is like the culture of a tree 





seeds of evil, which only the strictest 


—it is easy to give to even the sturdiest trunks 


and branches, by beginning early, a force » 





they will ever afterwards retain. Branches de 





1 to grow upwards may be made to grow 





' 


limbs intended to entwine may he 





d—giants may be dwarfed, and 








the puniest 


s stimulated to increase ir 


stature. And if these changes could he effected 
in the vegetable kingdom, how much easier is it 
to change the destinies of human individuals, of 
an organization much more sensitive and susce; 
tuble of im 

t, therefore, he too early 


weeds of a garden grow more 





se plants which are usefa! 
jo bad habits flourish more 


¥ than sound principles ar 





Tat as it is possible to er 


the Strand, resided Lilly, the perfumer mentioned 
in the Spectator; and in the present day, it is 
again a famous perfumer’s shop. 
—_—-—- «woe ————- 
Skating “Rink” is Montrear —An en 
terprising gentleman of Montreal is about to 
erect a substantial brick building, wit 





dressing-rooms, lighted at miyht, to be used for 
skating from the time the frost sets in to spring 
and then used in summer for pyvinnasiam, riding- 
school, ball-room, picnics, extubitions, aud all 
sorts of amusements. The building will be goo 
feet long by 60 feet, 14 feet on the sides, and 24 
feet high in the centre, with a movable tloor 
lighted by sky-lights 


- ee 


Coxkec tios.—In more than three-quarte 
our reyaments natiwe Americans ace im the ma 


raot 
jority The Germans are in the m yonty in only 
six. The Irish in only five out of a hundred. 
Nearly two-thirds of the 
Nine te 


ny are: American 





iths are citizens. ‘I avera 








aye o 
privates is over 24° years Phree fourths ar 
single tne So much for the London ‘Times, 


Which had assured its readers that « 





alinost wholly composed of toreqners 
——s eweres 
Worves in Maixe.—T! 


us and troublesome in the vicinty of Cala, Me 


| Not only have they killed s ores of « cop, but 
| they approach the houses soon after dark. and 
terrify tie inmates with the nearthiy how 





Justice —Commissioner uve heen a tite 
ed to appraise the value o bee 
Christians destroyed at the time of the me ' 
at Damascus e will he f eon 
pensed by the Tr nt 

+2; 

Excite Fisneries.—The herring fis cn 
f bngland will prove an almost total ¢ tha 
season. During the rece ' os 
two hu red boats lost th a, being . 
to cut them loose or be cape 

— +22. 

M:itrrarmy —Several battenes of the and 
high|s services Napoleur ane t " 
the impemal model, have fn re ve) in Was 


ogton, and are in readiness { 
-— +e: 
Too nap —They are burns 
Logan county, Dlineis, « en 


per bashel ie cheaper than 









































THE MANIA OF AVAR 








Ava cas ’ ’ 
i ‘ a ' 
“ feharnng a 
human *cak noses A man « 
a o ae a ' « 
a eld nN 
‘ tetore the shade 
0 arrnesity and . 
~ _ { ‘ ® hoe re . 
dig . ‘ lt ’ ‘ 
that h . 4 . 
thie areca @ihey ante 
1 shows ue why is 7 
and , we gbly appre iat 
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ota “ { tee i 
hay tes wil ‘ i ‘ . 
eve arhiaine (ha lepreader ‘5 
for al & head 
Bye _ s se oe a J 
ee erolieananmiy +e 
aie ake wp SILK Ore 
Ami! a single word may be san 
mar be defended mlatively The m 
Meet i t, the prostige 
alwase a He bave cone 
Makes tl el has preseree 
a perpetu he of vice aud 
la Tie example woalt be more 
than that of the minor, if it were lose 
acquire weall and as we say A 
or - a ap ft pon we might sar 








Iw, UA prodigal fe a thinerly ee 
yal fathers only left any hing to ape 


What au example-—-oqual to that 


Ave was that of Dhantel Dancer 
county, boyland, bor about 116 
mat, he exhibued no trate of ar 
mind, on the contrary, be was frat 





ot danger, and bold toe 
fleultr at this unaccountable t 

to want came over him hae a dark + 
clouded hie mind forever, ‘Though 
to possessson of a come lerable fort 
1, still thie dre 





he was vumart mo 


ed bim might and day hhe a ghos 
imagine him cowenng in that bor 
house shared only by bis sister, tafe 
same lunacy, the anfortunate euuy 

rags, and living upon food a Lav 
would have spurned Daniel redus 
ance to the value of two pence pe 
strange to say, be expended as mu: 
keep ufe in a favorite dog Hie dog 
heart—bis Pythias,”” one day Killes 
Daniel was danned for the value « 
Ct course he woulin't pay, bat he 
to wa smith», and had bis teech fle 

sinar accident should not happen « 


Daniel washed bis face and han: 





apd to save linen, dred them int 


hat he wore when @ young man cov 
io old age Qace he made up tue 
asceond band hatefa Jew fora 
an old dradge, who lived with Der 


Sixpence more, the miser yielded 
rather than submit to the advance 
iel! le died wealthy. Voor, pax 
the waveide beggar was woaltlier 
call the victim of avarice meer (fr 
word, signifying wret hed}, but w 
hits miserremus 
- +e: _ 
DESCENT OF THE BA 
In * Forest Creatares,”” by ©. B 
an account of the remarkatle pr 
by the eagle of instantaneously arr 
while dropping through the air ats 
with folded wings, even when dear 
height of S000 or 4000 feet wi 
high up that he shows bat as a dot 
denly close both wings, and, fallin 
lite, pase through the intervening 
seconds’ time With a barwt hie 
are again unfolded, hie downwa: 
arrested, and he 
and without effort De 


to do this when carrying a shoes 


awoepe away 


emoothis 


pounds weight in his talons, and 
a height that both the eagle and | 
not larger than aaparrow. It war 
a wall of rock in which the eyne © 
while the speck in the clouds wae 

ed, and doubts entertained ast 

of ite being the eagle, down he « 
every instant ino romeing In size, Ww 
the precipice, out flew hie migt 
sheep was flung inte the nest, ar 
nificent creature moved, calmly 
asa bark sale gently down the «tr 
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‘EN’S MANNERS. 
vs, on this very delicate subject, 
thority we have before quoted, 
o was by common consent mis- 
good manners in her own time, 
her young niece any amount of 
sing from timidity, to ‘a too 
t genteelness.’ Not that real 
tolerable long, but here women 
ivantage over men. Not only 
hem naturally find more grace- 
it they can generally find some- 
to do with their hands—some 
with the needle, the shuttle or 
ate the pains of embarrassment 
3 have no safer refuge than the 
her expedients proving a worse, 
vousalternative. And if hands 
» the shy man, what can we say 
ve presume, women need never 
ncumbrance at all? Where is 
—how is he to keep them in or- 
» shall not betray the perplexity 
Vhat an infinite variety of bad 
» particular members, does not 
eepishness suggest to its victim 
trial! What postures!) What 
"ho does not remember that cu- 
ed in Shirley, who, in the critical 
.ttship, contrived with his own 
own legs so firmly together with 
dkerchief, that he could not set 
y when retreat from the scene of 
ame essential ?” 
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SND AND AMERICA. 
rgets, in his blustering and desire 
rerica, that it is dangerous play- 
tools. He forgets the French 
“awaits a proper and favorable 
‘op down upon his coast and sati- 
s that has only smouldered these 
‘Waterloo! He forgets the long 
which downtrodden Ireland se 
rs and broods upon, and which 
the favorable moment to avenge ! 
his favorite colony of the Cana- 
arters peopled with French and 
! that half the remaining number 
seems not to reflect that America 
ymercial customer he has in the 
s him an annual balance of nearly 
illions of dollars more than she 
ohn Ball would starve this very 
Yankee grain! These are serious 
verhaps occur to the old superan- 
'l by-and-by, and then he will con- 
ay to go to war on a mere pretext 
\y schoolboy can sce that there is 
ir between England and America. 
will be no war between us, depend 
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neients, and the Scriptures abound 
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h trade as a perfumer was known 
1763. A stamp tax was laid on 
s of perfumery in England, and 
obliged to take out a license in 
corner of Beaufort Buildings, in 
led Lilly, the perfumer mentioned 
wr; and in the present day, it is 
» perfumer’s shop. 
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Rank” in) Monrreat.—An en- 
leman of Montreal is about to 
ial brick building, with galleries, 
lighted at night, to be used tor 
the time the frost sets in to spring, 
in summer for gymnasium, riding- 
om, picnics, exhibitions, and all 
‘ments. The building will be 200 
0 feet, 14 feet on the sides, and 24 
he centre, with a movable floor, 
lights. 
SE eS ee 
x.—In more than three-quarters of 
native Americans are in the ma- 
ermans are in the majority in only 
h in only tive out of a hundred. 
ards of the army are American, 
srecitizens. The average age of 
ver 24 years. Three tourths are 
So much for the London Times, 
ired its readers that our army Was 
composed of foreigners. 5 
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Matnxze.—The wolves are numer- 
lesome in the vicinty of Calsis, Me. 
» they killed scores of sheep, but 

the houses soon after dark, and 
tates with their unearthly howling. 

tore _ 
Commissioners have been appoint- 
the value of houses belonging to 
-troyed at the time of the massacre 

The owners will be fully recom- 
Turkish goverument. . 
eens =o 
‘ISHERIES.—The herring fisheri 
UL prove an almost total failure this 
ng the recent gales off the 
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oats lost their nets, being obliged 
ose or be capsized. 
————_- ae —_____.. 
—Several butteries of the light and 
ble “ Napoleon” eannon, made on 
odel, have been received in Wash- 
+ in readiness for use. 





They are burning corn for fuel in 
Milinois, and corn for seven cents 
heaper than coal at twe 
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THE MANIA OF AVARICE. 

Avarice is less the love of money than the dread 
of poverty. This fear is a horrible malady—it 
is one of the most debasing and corrupting of 
haman weaknesses. A man who would face 
death with a smile, and might, on occasion Le- 
come the hero of # battle-field, trembles like the 
vilest of the vile before the shadow of misery, or 
only of embarrassment ; and fora little money, 
sel!s shamefully, to whoever will purchase, his 
dignity and liberty. It is this “ yellow slave 
that knits and breeds corruptions "’ that peoples 
this area of courts with sycophants. 

This shows us why, in Greece, where liberty 
and dignity were highly appreciated, the philoso- 
phers insisted with so much energy on the virtue 
of a contempt of riches. In the present age we 
have reversed the opinion, and hold that who- 
ever maintains that independence is preferable to 
fortune in a blockhead. 

Byron suid, half sarcastically, half seriously, 

—" for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I wiil take up with avarice.” 

And a single word may be said in its favor—it 
may be defended relatively. The miser does the 
most injury tw himself; the prodigal is almost 
always a corrupter. He bays consciences, and 
makes them the slaves of his passions ; his life is 
a perpetual inculcation of vice and contempt of 


| hygienic philosophy. 


labor. His example would be more contagious | 


than that of the miser, if it were less difficult to 
acquire wealth; and as we say, “A miserly fath- 
er—a spendthrift son,” we might say as frequent- 
ly, “A prodigal father—a miserly son’’—if prod- 
igal fathers only left anything to spend. 

What an example—equal to that of Moliere’s 
Averre—was that of Daniel Dancer, of Middlesex 
county, England, born about 1716. Asa young 
man, he exhibited no traits of an unbalanced 
mind; on the contrary, he was frank and open, 
ready to meet danger, and bold to surmount dif- 
ficulties. But this unaccountable fear of coming 
to want came over him like a dark shadow, and 
clouded his mind forever. Though he came in- 
to possession of a iderable fortune, though 
he was unmarried, still this dream of want haunt- 
ed him night and day like a ghost. We may 
imagine him cowering in that lonely country- 
house shared only by his sister, infected with the 
same lunacy, the unfortunate couple clothed in 
rags, and living upon food a London beggar 
Daniel reduced his allow- 
ance to the value of two pence per diem; bat, 
strange to say, he expended as much for milk to 
keep life in a favorite dog. His dog, his “ halved 
heart—his Pythias,” one day killed a lamb, and 
Danicl was dunned for the value of the animal. 
Of course he wouldn’t pay; but he took his dog 
to a smith’s, and had his teeth filed off so that a 
similar accident should not happen a second time. 
Daniel washed his face and hands in a pond; 
and to save linen, dried them in the sun. The 
hat he wore when a young man covered his head 
in old age. Once he made up his mind to buy 
asecond-hand hat ofa Jew fora shilling; but 
an old drudge, who lived with Dancer, offering 
sixpence more, the miser yielded his bargain 
rather than submit to the advance. Poor Dan- 
iel! he died wealthy. Poor, poor rich man! 
the wayside beggar was wealthier than he. We 
call the victim of avarice miser (from the Latin 
word, signifying wretched), but we should call 
him miserrimus. 





would have spurned. 





DESCENT OF THE EAGLE. 

In “ Forest Creatures,” by C. Boner, we have 
an account of the remarkable power possessed 
by the eagle of instantaneously arresting himself 
while dropping through the air at a certain spot, 
with folded wings, even when descending from a 
height of 3000 or 4000 feet. ‘‘ When circling so 
high up that he shows but as a dot, he will sud- 
denly close both wings, and, falling like an vero- 
lite, pass through the intervening space in a few 
seconds’ time. With a burst his broad pinions 
are again unfolded; his downward progress is 
arrested, and he sweeps away horizontally, 
smoothly, and without effort. He has been seen 
to do this when carrying a sheep of twenty-six 
pounds weight in his talons, and from so giddy 
a height that both the eagle and his booty were 
not larger than a sparrow. It was directly over 
a wall of rock in which the eyrie was built; and 
while the speck in the clouds was being examin- 
ed, and doubts entertained as to the possibility 
of its being the eagle, down he came headlong, 
every instant increasing in size, when, in passing 
the precipice, out flew his mighty wings; the 
sheep was flung into the nest, and on the mag- 
niticent creature moved, calmly and unflurried, 
as a bark sails gently down the stream of a river. 





Mepat ror savinc Lire.—The Boston 
Humane Society has presented a bronze medal 
to Timothy McIntyre, for saving the life of a boy 
named A. A. Martin on the 7th of October. 
Martin fell overboard from Simpson’s wharf, and 
was rescued from drowning by McIntyre, who is 
both deaf and lame. The officers of the society 
offered him either money or a medal; but he 
preferred the latter, observing that if he received 
money he would spend it, whereas by accepting 
the medal he would always have something to 
show that he had not been altogether useless, 
though he was deaf and lame. McIntyre is a 
young man of about twenty-three years of age, 
and makes a precarious living by fishing and 


boating. 





A svrers Story.—At the close of the inter- 
esting novelette now publishing in the “ Flag,” 
we shall commence one of the most captivating 





original stories we have ever published. Champ- | 


ney is now engaged in illustrating it for our col- | 
The principal scenes are laid in New | 


unmins. 
York city, and some startling phases of the pres- 


t 


ent time are developed. 





What sext?—Do our readers know that 
the whal 


nal G 





¢ in the immense glass tank at the Aqua- 





lons, is Aarnessed each day to a floating 
csr, and driven about by a young lady seated 
therein? Wonder of wonders ! 
ee ee 

Qcerny.—What domestic vessels does a cir 


rresemble! A pitcher and tambler. 


AIR AND EXERCISE. | 

That we Americans do not take air and exer- 
cise enough, is a miserable fact. It stares us in 
the face in the shape of pale, debilitated men of 
forty, and sallow, hollow-cheeked pussée women 
of thirty. There is a lack of muscle in the men, 
The climate is a 
trying one, to be sure, but that very fact should 


stimulate us to fight with and overcome, not to 


and of bloom in the women. 


tly from it, and seek refuge against it in interior 
atmospheres, fifty times more fatal. Have we 
reason to fear consumption—that insidious foe 
of New England—straizghtway we house our- 
selves, mutile ourselves, heat ourselves, and deny 
the halmiest breath of air access to our lungs. 
We drug our bodies with costly artificial tonics, 
but we neglect those tonics which nature has 
provided so bountifully and without cost. One 
half of us are faded hot-house flowers, the other 
a race of unfortunate over-worked bipeds. We 
perform such herculean tasks that we do not give 
ourselves time for exercise without work, and 
The faisity of 
our mode of lite is particularly perceptible in the 
condition of our women. With few exceptions, 
their mode of life and dress is unnataral, and the 
early fading of their peerless beauty, is the legit- 
imate penalty of their utter practical neglect of 
There is no reason, even 
with the antagonism of climate as a drawback, 
why the bloom and health of our ladies should 
not last as long as those of the vaunted belles of 
Old England. “ Fair, fat and forty,” describes 
a large class of English women, whose charms 
in the meridian of life eclipse the nascent beau- 
ties of its maiden dawn. How few American 
women at forty retain their good looks and elas- 
ticity of health and spirits. 

If our fair country-women would preserve to 
the latest hour possible, the charm of beauty and 
the blessing of health, instead of sinking into 
early valetudinarianism, they must do as the 
English women do—accustom themselves to take 
long walks in stout shves, ride on horseback, busy 
themselves, when their situation allows it, in the 
garden and in the dairy, in the practical study of 
botany and in sketching out of doors. We have 
no objection to boating, even—and we have seen 
belles who could angle for trout as skilfully as 
they could angle for beaux. 





particularly out-of door exercise. 





FASHION AND SHAVING BRUSHES, 

The Philadelphia Gazette says that the changes 
in fashion operate oddly in business. Since the 
beard and moustache followed the wake of lager 
and meerschaum, and became Americanized, the 
number of barbers’ shops in this city has fallen 
off from over two hundred to about eighty. A 
leading brush-maker informs us that five years 
ago he constantly employed three journeymen 
the year round for the sole purpose of making 
shaving brushes. At the present moment a sin- 
gle journeyman can supply the entire demand, 
without occupying much more than half his time. 
While this is true of shaving brushes, it is equal- 
ly true of razors also. Houses that used to im- 
port fifty to a hundred gross for a season’s sale, 
are now unable to dispose of one-fourth of that 
number, while many of them still retain stock 
lying upon their shelves for many seasons past, 
an excess of importation predicated upon the con- 
tinuance of smooth jowls and shaven lips. Things 
hang queerly together. Itis in the power of 
fashion to ruin any business in a single season. 
The class of manufacturers who have had the 
best and longest run of luck, are the makers of 
hoop skirts and adjustible bustles. Since Euge- 
nie first experienced the delights of maternity, 
hoop skirt makers have had their own time of it. 
At one time quill pens sold so high that geese 
took on more airs than any other fowl in exist- 
ence. At this moment goosequills are scarcely 
worth the task of preparingdor market. 





Verear Lancuace —There is as much con- 
nection between words and thoughts as there is 
between thoughts and actions. A young man 
who allows himself to use one vulgar or profane 
word has not only shown that there is a foul spot 
upon his mind, but by the utterance of that word 
he extends that spot and inflames it, till, by in- 
dulgence, it will pollute and ruin the whole soul. 
Be careful of your words as well as your thoughts. 
If you can control your tongue, that no improper 
words are to be pronounced by it, you will soon 
be able also to control the mind, and save that 
from corruption. 





A VETERAN GoNE.—Mr. Joshua Crosby re- 
cently died at Orleans, aged 83 years. He was 
one of that gallant band who served on board 
the “Constitution”? under Commander Hull, in 
the last war with Great Britain, when His Majes- 
ty’s ship, the Guerriere, struck her colors, “ after 
a close action of thirty minutes.” 





Tue Dirrerence.—Violets were gathered, 
and grasshoppers seen in the open fields in Berk- 
shire county on the ninth of December, 1861, 
and at the same time there were six inches of 
snow at Presque Isle, Aroostook county, Maine. 





Tue pirect Tax.—Vermont has assumed 
her share of the national direct tax, being the 
first State to do so. By collecting it herself there 
isasaving made of 15 per cent. The entire 
State tax will amount to $450,000. 
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A smart Retort.—A doctor went to bleed 
a dandy, who languidly exclaimed, “©, doctor, 
you're a good butcher !"—To which the doctor 
rejoined, ‘“ O, yes, I’m used to sticking calves.” 


— «wees 





Goop Business.—Messrs. Chickering and 
Sons have recently manufactured their twenty- 
four thousandth piano forte. This house has 
been in business many years. 
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MarriacGe.—The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and 
returns to earth. 


i 





Derp—There are artesian wells in China 


more than a thousand feet deey 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

There must be a certain amount of controversy, 
but no war with England. 

The Boston City Library now contains just 
about one hundred thousand volumes. 

We have a very nice and comfortable skating 
park at the south end of the city. 

We have a splendid original novelette to follow 


the one now publishing in the “ Flag Py 


f 


UNION? «+: 


foreign Btems. 


Sir John Forbes, a celebrated physician, died 


a few weeks since in England 


. ' 
There are but two hundred and tive persons we 


understand, now in our city alms house. 


The late execution of a deserter, near Wash- 
ington, was a sad necessity of war. 

Mr. Levy, a New York broker committed sui- 
cide in his office in that city a few days since. 

Government wants 5000 more sailors. Here 


| is a chance for our New England fishermen. 





Gen, Scott is passing a short period in the gay 
city of Paris, for medical advice. 

The new Croton water pipe for New York city, 
is seven and a half feet in diameter. 

Government is about to ship $2,000,000 worth 
of cotton from Port Royal, S.C. 


The Shah of Persia has adopted the French 
uniform for his troops 

Sheridan Knowles is suffering from a severe 
illness, at Belfast, Ireland 

In London an unknown person has presented 
$25,000 to the Bapust Missionary Society. 

One of the debtors in the Queen's Bench 
Prison has been contined there since 1814 

A system of reporting by machinery is again 
announced, the discovery of a Frenchman named 
Scott. 

English papers announce that Mr. Cobden is 
precluded from public speaking by bronchial 
disease. And Kossuth is very ul with con- 
sumption. 

The grandson of the famous Fra Diavolo of 
1799, atter a desperate struggle with the Nation- 
al Guard in the province of Benevento, was 
lately taken and shot. 

A letter written from Naples says that marks 


| of growing prosperity meet the traveller at 


The winter continues to be remarkably mild | 


in this region “round about.” 

If your flat-irons are rough rub them well with 
salt, it will make them smooth. 

Edwin Forest is soon to play a theatrical en- 
gagement in Washington City, the papers say. 

The mariners’ compass has done some of the 
most important “ needle work ”’ in the world. 

Wonderful activity is manifested just now in 
the Charlestown Mass., navy yard, 

Tt is quaintly said that wisdom is always at 
home to those who call! 

Several thousand bales of cotton have been 
landed in England from the South this winter. 

Land producing gold dust is being worked 
near Norwich, Ct., with moderate success. 

Out of 32,000 families visited in New York 
city, 6000 were found without Bibles. 

The lady who caught cold by drinking water 
from a damp tumbler, is convalescing. 

The late tire in Charleston, S. C., was so de- 
structive because of the wooden buildings. 





MANNERS. 

The great charm about well-mannered people 
is, that they insensibly make us pleased with our- 
selves. The courteous spirit is always a ruling 
one. Some inherit politeness, some acquire it, 
and some have it thrust upon them, 


Society 
does the latter. 


Those to whom it is unnatural 
—whether men, women or children—find that 
unless a certain cour is ined, 

their selfish purposes cannot be served ; hence, 
to gain their own ends, they will put on the sem- 
blance of poli a blance which will be 
shattered the moment they have no further need. 
It is essentially this class who are the disagree- 
able people. Etiquette with them usurps the 
place of a higher constituent ; hence formal peo- 
ple never assimulate with those whose politeness 
springs from the heart. Etiquette is undoubted- 
ly necessary to be Sobserved in form, but not 
formality ; though 10 fixed rules of conduct can 
be laid down for the familiar intercourse of indi- 
viduals beyond the Scriptural one—‘ In honor 
preferring one another ”—this advice may be fol- 
lowed all the world over, however variable the 
code of etiquette may be for each country. 











Tue Aprrroacu oF SLEEP.—It is a delicious 
moment, certainly, that of being well nestled in 
bed, and feeling that you shall drop gently to 
sleep. The good is to come—not past; the 
limbs have been just tired enough to render the 
remaining in one posture delightful; the labor of 
the day is done. A gentle failure of the percep- 
tions comes creeping over one, the spirit of con- 
sciousness disengages itself more and more with 
slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detach- 
ing her hand from that of her sleeping child ; 
the mind seems to have a balmy lid closing over 
it, like the eye; ’tis closing—’tis more closed— 
‘tis closed. The mysterious spirit has gone to 
take its airy rounds. 





Evrorean Armies.—The Russian army at 
the present time is about 850,000; the Austrian, 
740,000; the Prussian, 720,000; the French, 
826,000; the English pretend to muster 534,000, 
but this includes 218,000 blacks in India, 18,000 
Colonists, and 64,000 military and yeomanry, 
140,000 vol , 15,000 p rs, and 12,000 
constables. 
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Who wovtp not ?—The Rey. Mr. Stockton, 
chaplain to Congress, declared in a recent ser- 
mon that he had sometimes thought he would 
give the world, if he had it to give, to be a boy 
again; not to remain a boy, but to shape his 
course under the guidance of his present light, 
to a higher and nobler end. 


—o—-o- - 

Loox to 17.—In urging the necessity for 
immediately strengthening the defences of our 
northern boundary, the Chicago Times says, we 
have only one war steamer upon the lakes. From 
Oswego to Fond du Lac, we have not a single 
fortification which could bear a day’s siege. 





-- a 

Knittinc.—The factory for making knit 
goods, including shirts, drawers, hosiery, etc., at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
men, women, girls and boys—and cannot supply 
the demand. 


employs 40 laborers— 





FisutsG Bousty.—The sum payable by 
government as fishing bounty to persons within 
the district of Barnstable will amount to about 
$45.000—some $10.000 less than last year’s 
bounty. 





a 

What as Inca —Many men die martyrs 
and then have an impartial! judgment passed up- 
on their lives, just as the poor whales are killed 
first and tried afterwards. 
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A Hist.—As perfume is to the rose, so is 
good nature to the lovely. Ill nature renders 


the prettiest face disagreeable 
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every step throughout Ttaly, and that gold was 
never so plenty there as now. 

The Tartars of the Crimea are emigrating in 
ereat numbers to Turkey, and it is thought that 
the infusion of this new blood may yet save the 
“sick man” from utter national death. 

Mdlle. Fillippi (Adelaide Phillips) has become 
quite a favorite with the Parisians. Her abilities 
as an actress are loudly spoken of, and her per- 
sonations of Azucenais described as perfection. 

The interior of Australia, heretofore regarded 
as a mere desert, has been discovered to consist 
largely of fertile regions, with some likelihood 
of a gold region existing in its northern 
coast. 

M. Alexander, French manufacturer of gloves, 
sends yearly to America about 60 000 dozen pairs 
of gloves, valued from 2,500.000 francs to 
3,000,000 francs. He manufactures only for 
export. 

The Italian opera at Paris this year is said to 
be better attended than for many previous sea- 
sons. The company seems to give universal 
satisfaction. Mario is in excellent’ voice, and 
never fuils to create enthusiasm amongst the 
audience. 


—— oo 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Never leave the highway for a by-way, in re- 
ligion, politics, or morals. 

A beauty is apt to find no fault with her eyes, 
cheeks, or lips, but she upbraids her hair. 

When a man has no design but to speak plain 
truth, Le may say a great deal in a very narrow 
compass. 

‘There are many that despise half the world ; 
but if there be any that despise the whole of it, 
it is because the other half despises them. 

If a favor is asked of you, grant it, if you 
can. If not, refuse it in such a manner as that 
one denial may be sufficient. 

Wit without humanity degenerates into bit- 
terness. Learning without prudence into 
pedantry. 

He who knows the world, will not be too 
bashful. He who knows himself, will not be 
impudent. 

Do well, but don’t boast of it, for that will 
lessen the commendation you might otherwise 
have deserved. 

If your superior treats you with familiarity, it 
will not therefore become you to treat him in the 
same manner. 

Take not too much pride, young ladies, in 
covering your fingers with rings and —_ heads 
with ringlets. 

The most abhorred thing in nature is the face 
which smiles abroad, and flashes fury when it re- 
turns to the lap of a tender, helpless family. 

Life is not intellectual or critical, but sturdy. 
Its chief good is for well-mixed people, who can 
enjoy what they find, without question. 

The violet grows low, and covers itself with 
its own leaves ; — of all flowers, yields the 
most delicious and fragrant smell.” Such is 
humility. 

We have heard many women complain of 
their husbands’ neglect of home. A spoonful of 
honey will keep more bees in the hive than will 
ten of vinegar. 

If in a dark business we perceive God to guide 
us by the lantern of his providence, it is good to 
follow the light close, lest we lose it by lagging 
behind. 

“ There is,” said Plato, “no conversation so 
agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any intention to betray, and speaks 
without any intention to deceive.” 


Hoker's Budget. 


What plaything may be deemed above every 
other® A top. 

“O, you be blow’d!” as the bluebottle vul- 
garly said to the veal. 

Why is a palm-tree like chronolgy ? 
it furnishes dates. 

Speaking of fashionable hats, should one say 
“the latest style,” or “ the latest tile 2” 

“ Messages carefully delivered,” as the ear- 
trumpet said to the old maid. 

It is said that a Jew declined to purchase some 
iron because it happened to be pig. 

Sweetening one’s coffee is generally the first 
stirring event of the day. 

The geological character of the rock on which 
drunkards split is said to be quartz. 

Those who make their breakfast on cold char 
ity, are not likely to get it warmed for dinner. 

An editor says when he was in prison he was 
requested by the jailor “to give the prison a 
puff.” 





Because 


A lover often brings suit in the court of a 
lady’s heart without being able to sue out an 
attachment. 

To ascertain whether a woman is passionate 
or not, take a muddy dog into her parlor or bed 
room. 

A lazy fellow, lying down on the grass, said, 
“<Q, how I do wish that this was called work, and 
well paid for!” 

“ Well, Jem, what is a commentator?” “Why, 
I suppose it must be the commonest of all ta- 
ters,’”” was the reply. 

A live turkey would seem to be comparatively 
less noisy than a dead one, for one makes only a 
din, the other a dinner 

People should never kiss those of their own 
sex; we never kissed a boy in our lives—except 
occasionally @ pretty tomboy 

It is said that some mothers are grown so af- 
fectionate, that they give their children chloroform 
previ us to wi hipp ing them 

Young men who would prosper in love should 
woo gently. It is not fashionable for young 
ladies to take ardent spirits 7 
wdayse before his death, 
gre wn very 


Lord Camptell, a 
met a barrister who 
and remarked, “* Why, 
as fat as @ porpoise / 
for the great seal, 






out of late 
ir ——~, you are getting 
“ Fit company, my lord 
" was the ready 

















(in the a buildis , seven stories in 
heig! sudden! fel 
burving nearly the whole of the nmates in the 
ruins The oun was several centunes oh! 


The whole gave wav at onee, falling inward 
bodies were taken out dead, and about 12 injured 
The immense stack of building was densely pop 
ulated, and rt is estimated that not less than luv 
people must have dwelt in it 








There is at present more wheat and flour in 
Rochester, N. ¥, than ever before at an he 
time. Every available place for storage ts filled 
and all the mills, with one or two exceptions, 
are running night and a Two firms in Bos 
ton have sh pped 170.000 barrels of apples trom 
Rochester during the season 





The insurance companies of New York had a 
session lately and considered the subject of in 
suring pr TO} erty in which petroleum and benzine 
are stored Without arriving at a definie con 
clusion, they are of opinion that beth these ar 
ticles are of a highly explosive character, and 
therefore are not insurable 





In the forest of Compiegne bas lately been 
found an old copper vase of the shape of a large 
elongated yourd, and containing more than 900 
coins. They comprise a complete series of the 
Roman emperors and empresses from Nero to 
the last Gordian, and many are in fine 
preservation, 

General Tom Thumb has come out in a new 
character, and bas had a deer hunt on the banks 
of the Kalamazoo River, in Michigan, where the 
litthe man brought down a noble buck weighing 
142 pounds. The plucky litle Thumbkin was 
delighted. 


The agricultural department of the patent- 
office has imparted @ great stimulus to fruit and 
vineculture. ‘The demand on the department 
for grape vines amounts to almost a mania, and 
| next year five hundred thousand grape cuttings 
will be rooted 

The English House of Commons las galler- 
ies to accommodate only eighty persons. This 
isan English idea to prevent the members trom 
| addressing the spectators instead of the house 
| Such a thing as cheering from the galleries was 
never known. 

Nothing has yet been found of the Winsted 
(Ct) bank robbers, though several arrests have 
been made and the reward offered has been in 
creased to $5000. The bank bas called in all its 
present issue of bills. 

‘The total amount paid by the government for 
thirty-eight old ships, to be used tor blockading 
purposes, is $160,205, including twenty-one 
schooners bought in Baltimore and sunk in the 
North Curolina inlets 

Slaves continue to be landed in Cuba, and the 
captain-general of that faithful island continues 
to pocket doubloons for allowing them to be 
landed. In this way he more than doubles his 
salary. 

It is ascertained that for some time the heav- 
iest kind of mail robberies have been going on 
between Green Spring and Romney, Va. The 
mails have been frequently mfled, and lange suns 
of money abstracted. 

An elderly lady of Albany was so frightened 
by an explosion of gas at a house opposite, the 
other day, which she witnessed, that she was 
completely prostrated, and died the following 
morning. 

Report says that “Lake Champlain” has 
been getting: “tight” of late—on water!—a 
queer story, bat not altogether incredible. The 
old coolness between Vermont and New York 
naturally becomes ice in winter 

A recent despatch from Brigham Young states 
that the war news from the States sent in the 
morning is published at Salt Lake City in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. John H. Short, of Portland, died very 
suddenly |atel fe was dressing before the 
glass, when he fell to the floor and instantly ex 
pired. He was fifty years of age 

Mr. Charles Dickens, Jr., was married in Lon- 
don, on the 19th ult., to a daughter of Mr. 
Evans, one of the publishers of Punch. 

Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie, once a pop- 
ular actress, and still a most brilliant woman, is 
spending the winter at Rome, Italy. 

Since the erection of the first Methodist church 
in America, in 1760, 14,000 have been erected— 
an average of three a week. 

A Michigan regiment, a few days since, trav- 
elled a distance of 750 miles by rail without a 
change of cars. ‘ 


Mary Karney, a “pretty waiter girl” in 
Cleveland, committed suicide a few days ayo 
from grief at her unfortunate position, 

President Lincoln has invented a new gun, 
which is said to be a great gan. 

A lunar rainbow was witnessed at Springtield 
on a recent evening. 


Five thousand acres in Illinois will be planted 
with cotton the coming year 





| Mariage. 


In this city, by Kev. T. B. Thayer, Mr George H 
Drew to Miss Charlotte A Gould 

By Kev E K Alden, Mr George Smith to Mise Mary 
E. Stearns 

By Kev AH Stowell, Mr. Charles Newell to Miss 
Frances A. Bailey 

By Kev Phineas Stowe, Mr Franklin Partridge to Mixa 
Anna Nichols 

By Rev Orville Dewey, D D.. Mr Jatnes (. Leighton 
to Mise Iianoah Hainan 

At Charlestown, by Kew H C Graves, Mr 
ter to Miss Elizabeth Adame 

At Jamaica Pisin. by Rey C oD W Bridgman. 
Harvey Bb Varnum t% Mies Carrie K Bickford 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev D K Merrill, Mr Menry 
Canne! to Mies Annie © Loughrey 

At Chelsea, by Kev A if Piumb, Mr Alexand + K 
Young to Mise Sarah Eo Loonie 

At Somerviile, by Rev D T Packard, Mr 
W Slade to Miss Mary E Moseley 

At Lyon by Kew Mr Richards, Mr John Gilbert + 
Mise Anna F Hayes 

At Worcester by Kev Ro KR Bhippen, Mr. John «© 
Holden to Mies Marion G Beal 

At Lowell, by Kev Amos Blanchard, Mr Charlee 1! 
Burbank to Mies Frances A) Worthen 

At Newburyport. by Kew & J) spaniding, Mr J+ 
J Kimball te Mire Leulee Mo Pickett 

At New Bedford y Rev S& F Upham, Mr (liver t 
Davis to Mies Sarat J Head 


Deaths. 





John Cut 
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In thiscity Mre Emily RE Kennard 4. Mre 


| 
| Kilas 
| beth Field. (7 Mr Andrew Harrington [1 Mre No 
| ® Bortetaelt 190 Mre Prisciia He Tilton Mr Mem 
| wel D. Stanwood. 44. Mr Renan! DB Heed, 4° 
| At Roxbury, Mre Syti 
| At Charlestown. Mr Rollo - 
At Maideu Mr W oH Kichardeon, 77 
| At Watertown Mre Anne Bemis (4 Mrs Suearne 
| Stiekney 71 
| At Salem. Captain Bemuel (rok, 42 Mr Henry 
Laseoinb. TF 
} At New ary port Mr William H ‘onant # Mr 
} Brancte Tota 
At Lynn Mr Royal J Beriow, 7 Mr Hirees New 
hai. 4) 
At tpesich. Mr William Philbremkse @ My a 
Foster 42 


At lowe) Mice lL. Carctine Purnham vw 
At Laomineter. Mr Theme ®tearnse (~ 
At Pairnaven. Mr Joho Jd Brenney 2 
At Hopkinton Mr Aeron Rar! Hammes 
cuceeter Mr Levi Rottneon [7 





Me Jobe * 
New Kedinrd Mire Temperance Wirtbridge - 
Mere Aten nepomd 

‘ Mr Jomeph 1 Lee 3] 








+ Joseph BF Alien & 
At *adt Mr Lather Haynes, 4 
At (chasse: Mr 7 “ur Hee. ty 
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Written for The Flag of our Union } 


IN MEMORIAM. 
BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMER. 


The moon walks through the clouds 
That hang beneath the sky, 
The winds moan low through trees, 


And seem to sadly sigh: 





One to whom the moonbeams bright 
Were messengers of love, 

Now watches the sott light no more— 
Ile passed trom earth above. 


The valley clod now lies upon 
His noble, manly breast; 

The earth is moi-t with new-shed tears, 
He's locked in icy rest. 

He's gone from scenes of earth below— 
Gone to the world on high; 

Our eyes can no more him behold, 
He's deat to every sigh. 


His lite was like an early lower— 
Beautiful, soon ended; 

Ilis heart was good, and pure, and true, 
In him all virtues blended. 





And o'er his grave a young wile weeps, 
With mother, brothers, sister; 

Ard triends who loved him more than well, 
Speak of him in a whisper. 


© Thou who reigns supreme above, 
Who rules all things below, 

Vouchsate thy loving comfort now, 
Bid tears no longer tlow; 

Be to those sorrowing, mourning hearts 
A pitying Father now, 

And while they tread life's rugged road, 
Drop mercies on each brow! 





| Written for The Flag of our Union.i 


A LOCK OF RED HAIR: 
—OR,— 


A NIGHT IN REMINGTON'S RUIN. 


BY BVA MILFORD. 





Tam an old man now—old, old!) And my 
chiefest delight has become to dwell in memory 
upon the days of my youth, the time when I 
lived in action, as now I do in thought. Shall L 
give you one of these reminiscences—shall [ with- 
draw the veil from an incident of my life ?—the 
horror of which branded itself so deep upon my 
heart that I shudder and turn pale, even now, at 
the memory I have evoked? And this one, of 
all my old stories, stirs in my mind to-day, for 
before me lies a tangible evidence that all was not 
an evil dream, a wild figment whispered by de- 
mons in my sleeping ear. 

In opening just now an old, forgotten sketch- 
ing portfolio, I started to see dropping from be- 
tween its leaves, and curling about my fingers, a 
long, thick, heavy curl of woman’s hair; the 
texture fine as cobweb, soft and silky as nothing 
ever was but woman’s hair, the length and heavy 
richness unparalleled, the color, a deep, glitter- 
ing red. Ah, tress—tress of threaded fire—well 
can my heart recall the hour when first I saw 
you, then unsevered from the glowing mass which 
wreathed that magnificent head, like a crown of 
flame ! 

I had wandered, half for health, half for 
amusement, far from my home and native 
State, and finally found myself one summer 
evening, descending the wooded mountain road 
which was to bring me to a certain little Cana- 
dian village, which we will call Montvert. My 
horse, languid like his master with the excessive 
heat and long journey, was leisurely picking his 
steps along the rocky road, when a faint noise 
behind us caused him to prick his ears, erect his 
head, and show those signs of uneasiness which 
asense of something unseen, and yet approach- 
ing, always occasions in a high-spirited horse. 

“So, so, Bayard. Don’t you know, foolish 
fellow, that it is only another horse coming down 
this mountain road? And a bold rider, too, or 
one whois something in haste,” added I, as the 
quick, regular hoof beats drew nearer, and I 
could perceive that the pace changed from a 
sharp trot to a gallop. 

Soothing Bayard as well as I could, I drew 
o't in @ little hollow beside the road, and waited 
for the horseman (whom I had already decided 
to be one of the rollicking young Canadians 
that I had seen at the last tavern) to pass, that 
I might resume my own quiet, musing pace. I 
hid hardly withdrawn myself fully from the 
road, when the thundering boof-beats swept round 
the angle, and a powerful black horse, eyes glar- 
ing, nostrils dilated, jaw firmly set, dashed by 
me likethe wind. But his rider; no half-drunken 
boor or reckless hunter, such as I had pictured 
to myself, bestrode the ungovernable beast; but 
a vision flashed by, of which the next instant 
nothing remained but a confused impression of 
dark flowing garments, a death-pale face, from 
which gleamed two great black eyes, blazing with 
excitement and horror, and a mass of dark red 
hair streaming out upon the evening breeze, like 
the trail of splendor which the falling meteor 
leaves upon the midnight sky. [It was Rosalie 
Daquesne. It was my first introduction to anew 
epoch of my life. 

As soon as I had recovered from the first mo- 
mentary shock, I shook Bayard’s rein, and the 
impatient horse sprung out from the little nook 
where he had unwillingly stood, and took the 
stcep downward road at a pace hardly less pre- 
cipitate than that of the black charger with his 
fair, powerless burden. The chase was not a 
long one. We reached the next turn just in 
time to see the black stumble as he descended a 
sharp pitch, and hurl his rider over his head, 
among the wayside flowers where she lay like a 
marble statue overthrown from its pedestal and 
left to rain and desolation. 

In a moment I was on the ground beside her, 
and examining if she were dead or only stunned. 

‘No pulse, no color, no breath—she is indeed 
gone. Alas that so perfect a piece of divine 
workmanship must retarn to dust, and perish in 
loathsome decay.” 

Sall I chafed her hands and temples, raised 
her head and loosened the ribbon and little collar 

about her throat. All useless, the beautiful 
Statue was cold and still. Then laying her 





head again upon its flowery pillow, I contem 

plated for a moment the wonderful and uncom- 
mun beauty of that inanimate face. The gorge- 
ous glowing hair, the tiny, shell-like ear, the 
low white brow, with two inky lines penciiled 
above the eves, dark even through the closed 
lids; black as night, too, the long, full fringes 
which lay upon the clear white cheek ; the 
mouth, with its rich, full lips, just so far parted 
that a gleam of snow dazzled between their ripe 
redness. That mouth—yes, I stooped and kissed 
it, long and lovingly, and then rose to go and 
summon help. But as I laid my hand on Bay- 
ard’s rein, and turned to look once more at that 
rare image—was ic imagination, or did the taint, 
rosy tinge steal into the round cheek! The lips 
which IL had pressed, were they not gleaming 
more vividly already? Yes, and the white lids 
already flattered, wavered, uprose, leaving soft, 
full dark eyes, which, wandering unconscivusly a 
moment, rested finally upon my tace, with a 
vague, dreamy, bewildered gaze. 

1 drew trom my pocket the little silver hunt- 
ing tlask which I always carried there, and un- 
screwing the cup, I filled it with the wine, and 
respectfully raising the fair head upon my arm, 
applied the cup to herlips. The generous liquid 
did its work, and soon the young lady, pale, but 
firm, stood upright, and looking me full in the 
face with a glance which still more enchanted 
me, murmured : 

“ Sir, [thank you, very much.” 

“ Indeed, fair lady, ’tis I should thank you for 
giving me the opportunity of serving you, even 
slightly.” 

The girl smiled a little sarcastically, and re- 
plied, somewhat coldly : 

“We, in these woods, my good sir, cannot 
understand quite such an extent of disinterested 
politeness as that, but nevertheless, I thank you 
very much. Do you know where my _ horse 
is?” 

I did, for even as I was hastening to her rescue, 
I had paused to catch the rein of the black horse, 
as he stood checked for a moment by his stum- 
ble, and had tied him to a tree hard by. I now, 
at the young lady’s request, unhitched and led 
him forward, but was about to remonstrate with 
his mistress upon her purpose of remounting 
him, whea snatching the little whip which hung 
at the pommel of the saddle, she raised it above 
her head, and with set teeth and blazing eyes 
rained down a shower of blows upon the head 
and face of her runaway steed. The powerful 
creature reared, backed and plunged, and it was 
only by exerting my extremest strength that 1 
could at all restrain him. I felt both shocked 
and indignant, forthough the switch could hardly 
more than tingle the horse’s skin, no one could 
doubt, to look at that white face, that had the 
weapon been a sword ora club, the wili to use it 
would have been the same. 

“T can’t hold the beast, if you do so, nor I 
sha’n’t try to,” shouted I, angrily, and as the 
blows continued with unwearied vigor, I let go 
the rein, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
horse spring off up the mountain. 

“Why did you let him go?” asked the girl, 
fiercely turning upon me. 

“Really, my deur young lady, I am ashamed 
to say that my education as a hostler having been 
neglected, I was unable to hold him any longer. 
Permit me, as a traveller, to inquire if Canadion 
ladies are in the habit of chastising their refrac- 
tory animals and servants themselves? For, if 
such is the case, I, being somewhat of a timid 
man, shall to-morrow retrace my steps to the 
States.” 

My friend turned upon me a glance of mingled 
scorn and inquiry ; but probably satisfying her- 
self by my six feet of stature and brawny breadth 
of shoulder that I was not likely to be a coward 
physically at least, she paused a moment, and 
then bursting into a merry, ringing laugh, she 
frankly held out her hand, and said: 

“Well, Mr. ‘Timid-man,’ I'l] promise not to 
beat you for one, and you shall come and stay at 
my father’s house till to morrow, or as much 
longer as you—dare.”” 

“ But how are we to get there, Miss— How 
may I have the honor of addressing you?” in- 
quired I, with a slightly exaggerated bow. 

“ When you speak in that way, sir,” said the 
girl, with an angry flush, “you may call me 
Miss Duquesne; but when you have forgotten 
that you are city bred, and we are forest bred, 
you may call me Rosalie, as every one else 
does.” 

“You are more severe than just, dear 
Rosalie.” 

“No, I didn’t say dear Rosalie; but plain 
Rosalie.” 

“have been piously brought up, Miss Du- 
quesne, and never will commit such an enormous 
departure trom truth as to call you plain 
Rosalie.” 

“ Well, ‘Plain Kate, or bonny Kate, or even 
Kate the curst,’ just as you choose, sir; but 
now how are we to get home, for Nero will not be 
very apt to come back just now ?” 

“ Probably not, being a horse of spirit, and 
having some sense of whatis due to himself; so, 
bonny Kate, if you will let me lift you to my 
saddle, I will walk beside you, and lead Bayard.” 

“Or why don’t you mount as usual,” sug- 
gested Rosalie, “ and I will sit behind you?” 

“ But can you keep on without a pillion or 
cushion?” queried I, laughingly. 

“Can 1?” replied the forest maiden, gaily. 
“Tris very seldom I take the trouble to saddle 
Nero atall. I only did so to-day because I was 
going to Montvert to do some shopping.” 

“ Then you don’t live there ?” 

“QO, no, we live back here on the mountain— 
Nero has gone home. My father is a hunter 
and trapper,” continued the girl, throwing back 
her head proudly. “Perhaps so fine a gentle- 
man as you will not care to become acquainted 
with such rough, rude people as my father and 
brothers.” 

“Come, come, fair Rosalie,’ laughed I, “ you 
promised not to beat me, either with the riding- 
whip, or the more cutting lash of your satirical 
tongue, did you not?” 

“ That depends—” 

“Upon what?” 

“Your behaviour,” responded the girl, leaping 
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As we rode up to the door, two young men 
came forward to meet us, one of whom I recog: 
nized, trom his likeness to Rosalie, as her broth- 
er; but the other, some ten years older, had not 


a feature in comm with her, unless it was his 





dark eves, which plittered and gleamed like those 

of some wild beast from beneath his coarse, | 
shaguy eyebrows; his skin) was swarthy and 
bronzed, but entirely destitute of red so. far as | 
the cheeks went, at least; his mouth was con- | 
cealed by a heavy moustache, which mingled 
with his coarse black beard. | 

“ Ah, Pierre, have you returned?” said Ro- | 
salie, as I helped her to alight, and she looked | 
with no great pleasure at the swarthy man. 

The other youth, meanwhile, came forward | 
with a courteous salutation, and took the bridle | 
of my horse. | 

“Yes, girl, I have returned,” replied Pierre, 
“and one with me whom you will receive as my 
friend. Whom have we here ?’’ continued the 
fellow, scowling suilenly at me. 

“ Oue whom you will receive as my friend 
promptly replied the spirited Rosalie. 

“Nay, Miss Duquesne,’’ interposed I coldly, 
“pray do not tax this young gentleman’s court- 
eous politeness upon my account. Loam very 
happy to have been of service to you, and will 
bid you good evening.” 


As I spoke, I was about to mount my horse, 
but Rosalie, springing forward, laid her hand 
upon my arm, and said, hastily, to the lad who 
still held Bayard’s rein: 

“Run, Baptiste, and call our father !’” 

But before the lad could spring away upon her 
bidding, a tall old man emerged from the house, 
and approached us. His face and figure formed 
a strong and agreeable contrast to his son Pierre, 
and when, after a few hurried words from Ro- 
salie, he held out a rough hand, and in hearty, 
cordial tones thanked me for the help rendered 
to his daughter, and beyged me to accept his 
hospitality for the night, I hesitated but for a 
moment, and then yielded, half to the solicita- 
tions of the old hunter, half to a look of undis- 
guised entrea’y which shone} upon me trom the 
great dark eyes of my fair Rosalie. 

As I signified my pleasure in accepting the in- 
vitation, I caught a look of scowling dislike 
fixed upon me by the dark-browed Pierre, a look 
to which LT repiied by an amiable smile, a polite 
bow and a slight twirl of my moustache. Mut- 
tering an oath, the fellow strode away, and I 
followed my host into the house, where, busy in 
preparing the evening meal, we found Rosalie’s 
mother, a woman sti!l showing the traces of 
much beauty, though of another type from that 
of her daughter. In her mild, blue eyes, too, 
there was none of the fire or ardent passion 
which occasionally caused me to regard the 
young girl with as much fear and dislike as 
admiration. 

As we entered the house, a young man who 
had been sitting at an open window came for- 
ward to greet us, and was received by Rosalie 
with a look of undisguised astonishment and 
displeasure. 

“You here, Antoine?” said she. “I thought 
after what [ said to you last month, we should 
not see you soon again,” 

‘Pierre invited me,” stammered the young 
man, whose face presented a disagreeable com- 
bination of audacity and cunning. 

“ Pierre may invite you to his house, when he 
has one, but here I think you had better wait for 
an invitation from my father,” said Rosalie, in 
a voice so low that I had some trouble in cateh- 
ing the words, especially as IT was at the same 
time making my compliments to Mrs. Duquesne, 
who received me with a self-possession and 
grace which would not have been out of place in 
a city drawing-room. 

The next day I delayed my journey to visit 
with Rosalie and Baptiste a beautiful waterfall 
about ten miles from their home; the next the 
old hunter took me deer-stalking ; the next and 
the next were spent, no matter now for the vari- 
ous excuses, the one fair attraction in all was 
Rosalie. 

The witchery which that woman succeeded in 
throwing about her every word and action, was 
and is perfectly incomprehensible. While with 
her I could look at, speak to, think of nothing 
but Rosalie. Away from her, my one thought 
was how soonest to return to Rosalie, 

So passed a week, another and another, at the 
end of which Baptiste brought me from Mont- 
vert a letter from my father, inquiring the reason 
of my long silence, and requesting me to attend 
immediately to some business in Quebec, which 
he had intrusted to me. 

The state of mind in which this letter plunged 
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Rosalie shuddered all over, and y close to 
toe 
“O, Ralph,” said she, “I fear that man. He 


is the only human thing I do fear; but his cold, 





snaky eyes fascinate me as T have seen birds 


drawn to their doom by se 
form. I hate him, and yet when Tam with h 


its not in human 








I have no will or power left me.’ 


“What you, my herome, my brave Rosalie, 


| afraid of this villanous-looking trapper ? Shame, 


| shame on you, my Joan of Ar Keep oui vi 


his way, and be thinking forthe next four weeks 
what you will suy to me on my return.” 
Rosalie sobbed afresh, and turning from me, 


entered the door of her own bedrox 





opened immedi ately out doors, and my “ good 
by”? elicited no response. 

Ten minutes after Thad left the farmhouse, 
pursued as I rode away, by a taunting laugh from 
Pierre and his friend Antoine, who watched my 
departure as they stood at tue stable door, and 
evidently amused themselves by saying to iny 


was half tempted to return and demand an 
apology for this rudeness, but the thought of Ro- 
salie and her father’s hospitality resicaiueri me, 


and soon I was far aw The busjness which 





led me to Quebec was by one thing and another 
protracted to such anextent that two full months 
had elapsed when I found myself once more upon 
the road to Montvert. 

In spite of my exertions, aided by my good 
Bayard, it was already night when I reached the 
little inn where on my previous visit i nad seen 


sounds now greeted me from the open windows, 
and turning aside to the stable I left my horse, 
and stepped quietly up to the door, hoping to 
eatch sight of the landlord.#and ask him for a 
private room, without exciting the attention « 
the noisy crew within. 


As I lingered a moment in the little porch, my 
attention was arrested by the sound of a voice 
which I had heard before, and the next moment 
the name of Rosalie Duquesne met my ear. 
Some comment was made upon her beauty by a 
strange voice, and was replied to by that which I 
now recognized, as belonging to the hunter An- 
toine, by a brutal jest, and insulting inuendo, 
which made my blood boil. 

The tirst impulse was to confront the ruffian, 
and charge him witha slanderous lie; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection showed me the folly of this 
course, and pursuing my original intention I 
found the landlord, and soon retired to my cham- 
ber, where I passed a sleepless and wretched 
night. 

Early the next morning I resumed my journey, 
andin an hour found myself in sight of the well- 
remembered house. Before the door stood two 
persons in conversation, whom | at once recog- 
nized, as far as I could see, for Rosulie and Bap- 
tiste. IT waved my hat gaily, for the slanderous 
insinuation had passed from my mind in the joy 
of re-union; but no sooner had the two looked 
attentively at my approaching figure, than Ro- 
salie hastened into the house, and Baptiste 
rushed away toward the woods. 

“How very strange!” thought I, and I re- 
doubled my horse’s speed, with a vague idea of 
diminishing the force of the impending shock by 
meeting it half way. 

On my arrival nothing was to be seen of 
brother or sister; but Duquesne the elder at last 
appeared, and bid me welcome, although 1 
missed the hearty and ce 
had before employed toward me. He now 





manner which he 


seemed stiff, constrained and confused. 

“ Are you all well?” inquired I, anxiously, as 
I dismounted. 

“T don’t know, sir, I don’t know,” said the 
old man sadly, shaking his head. “I don’t un- 
derstand what’s going on in my own house, and 
among my own children. Rosalie does nothing 
but cry— Well, weil,” continued he, abruptly, 
“ perhaps it will be better ow that you have 
come.” 

T entered the house, where I found Mra. Du- 
quesne busy as usual; bat the first glance 
showed me that she had been weeping, and her 
manner was flattered and unequal. It was evi- 
dent that both husband and wife were doubrfal 
whether to receive me as their former valued 
friend, or as a newly-discovered enemy. 

“Is your daughter at home, Mrs. Duquesne *” 
inquired I, after some awkward attempts at 
conversation. 

“Yes, sir, Rosalie is at home; but I believe 
she isnot well. Ido not think she will feel like 
coming out of her room to-day.” 

“ Tam sorry to hear it,” replied I, coldly, “for 
as T resume my journey this afternoon, I shall 
not have the pleasure of secing her.” 

“©, dear, O, dear!” murmured the joor 





me was perfectly chaotic—my father’s commands, 
my love for Rosalie, my desire to carry her home 
as my wife, and the sure conviction of my fath- 
er’s eternal displeasure in such @ case, whirled 
distractedly through my mind, and under all 
lurked an undetined, almost unknown doubt of 
Rosalie herself. That fiery will, those ungov- 
erned passions, that strong nature coerced 
wholly by impulse, with hardly @ restraining 
principle, all this wove, even in the bright web 
of my headstrong love, a thread of doubt and 
gloom. This it was that enabled me to restrain 
the offer of marriage which I longed to lay at 
the feet of my Circe. This it was which gave 





me power to say only 


mother, as hurriedly crossing the room she en- 
tered Rosalie’s apartment 

A murtnuring conversation ensued, and pres- 
| ently Mrs. Duquesne re-entered the apartment 

“ Rosalie requests that vou will stay here to 
night, and she will meet you at sunset by the 
spring. She has something to say to you, and 
does not feel well enough 





itusee youtilithen. O 


| Mr Lacy,” continued the mother, clasping her 


hands, ‘if you know what is the matter with 


my poor girl, you cannot find it in your heart 


not to comfurt her = Shegere she is dying, end 
Ican see that itistrue And ©. if she dies, her 


poor wret 


~ 





ved mother will die too 


back what they did not care to say to my face. 1, 


the party of young men carousing. Similar | 


| Barsting into tears, Mrs. Duquesne left the 
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I be nformation 1 at tit was 
so cor T plainly foresaw Pshould nev 
tind my way by it, and juired if there wast 
one in Montvert whom T could hire as gui! 

“T don't know,” responded Pierre, carelessly 
gi Perhaps [ will goomy t ves wall pay 
for my trot I have never seen these 
falls, and should like t We oug 

The double motive seemed plausitle and suffi 
cient, and Tat once accepted Pierre's services 
We soon completed our bargain, and takrnge my 
hat, T strolled out and spent most ot the day in 
revisiting the spots where 1 had indered a few 
weeks before with Rosalie. So and now 
how changed! 

At sunset Tapproached the spriog fort) rst 
time that day, and as T drew near perceived a fe 
mule figure seated upon a greay rock which I 


myself had arranged as a comfortable posting. 
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place for Rosalie, And this) la 








tigure now seated there, with heavy pale 

thin face, tremulous, wan flogers—ne one beauty 
left but the masses of 4 hair—was this 
Rosalie, my Rosalie ! approached, the 


poor girl rose with difficulty, for she was evi 
dently very weak, and extended ber hand 


“Tt was kind of vou to come,” said she hiat- 





| ly; “but T have very little to say to you, only 
| this—go from here tomorrow, and hereafter 
never mention, never think of Rosalie Duquesne.” 


Her forced calmness yave way, and covering 
her face with her thin tinvers, she burst inte tears 
| 1 implored her to speak to me, to give me the 

key to this gloomy mystery which shrouded us 
all; but she only gasped out: 
| “T told you I feared him; [told you the bird 
| 


could only thutter toward the snake Leave me 





| —forget me—I shall soon go where all will toryet 
me, and I can forget myselt 

| She would say no more, and Teould only lead 

her to the house, where ber mother tenderly met 

her, and accompanied her to her bedroom 

Sorrowful aud gloomy, L wandered by myself 


» Vierre to 





till bed time, and after arranging w 
| start) very early in the morning, and forcing a 
| present of considerable amount upon the reluc- 

tant father, I retired to watch out the night, with 

my sad and bitter thoughts. Morning dawned, 
| and after a hasty breakfast forced upoume by my 
! wearfal hostess, I departed, afver making a trait 
| less effort to see Rosalie. 

“No,” said her mother, tomy request.‘ She 
bid me, if you asked tor her, say that this is all 





you will ever see of ber again.’ And placing 





the lock of shining hair in my hand, the b 





| broken mother sank into » chair and sob 
without disguise. 

IT rushed from the house, and mounted my 
horse, whieh Pierre held ready, and we were 
many a mile on our road before a word passed 
between us. Yet I found some comfort even in 
the company of this boor, for te was her brother, 
a last link between us. 

The day passed gloomily on, and as the sun 
heyan to sink toward the west, we entered an ex- 
tensive forest, the trees of which were so tell as 
almost to shut out the daylight. The road, two, 
became very diffic ult, encumbered by fallen 
trees, and turning and winding in all directions 
At last an exclamation from my puide attracted 
my attention. He was attentively observing 
some hieroglyphics cut with a batchet upon an 
immense pine, 

“ Well, I do declare,” said he, at length, “I 
never should have believed I could so mistake 
the road.” 

“ Are we lost?” asked 1, calmly, for it) ap- 
peared @ thing of little matter to me 

“Why, not exactly lost, since T huow where 
we are; but we are far enouylh from our nyht 
road, our horses done up, aod no house within 
ten miles. We shall have to camp out, and the 
nights are getting frosty. but no, ‘resumed he, 
after a pause, during which [did notepeak, “we 





are within a mile of Reminvton’s Kain; we can 
sleep there, and have at least a rout over our 
heads. Will that do '”’ 

“What's Remington's Ruin!” asked J, 
languidly. 

“Why, aman named Remington built @ 








tavern here in the woods, and thought people 
would make oe high road throush here, and uw 
his house ; but they lad our the road ditferently, 
and afier a while he died, and his house went wo 
ruin, and so got that name. Shall we sicep 


there?” 





“Yes, if you please; I don’t care,” aad I 
indifferently, and putting our horses in motion 





we did not exchanye a: 
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twilight Pierre drew rein Store a lar ow log: 
| house, and said, hoarse! y 

| “Now, Mr. Lacy, you've 4 














Rain.” 
| “Yea, and I shall be equally glad to lenve it 
to-morrow morning,” «aid T, eureeyins the 
gloomy, repellant looking © tifice before us 
| T dare say you will replied my garte, and 
| I thought I heard alow laugh: but glancing 
| toward him, I saw him pi keting hie horse, with 
| his usual! sullen gravity of pression up hoe 
| face 
This object aecerrn; ed, my gunle pro 
ceeded to remove some toaris which « ed uy 
the entrance to the house, and tien invited me 
| to enter 
“ We will have our supper here mm the ktclen, 
where there wa fireplace, bat the only place to 
sleep comfortably uw wt used Ww be a siting 
room. I made a sort of bunk there myself ast 


| sammer, and filled i: w ined leaves, eo thas I 


cuuld sleep here when I was out hunung 
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room, and I remained alone, wrapt in g! 
thought, and combating wit! 
I was aroused by a heavy step, 
round, confronted Pierre Duquesne, who was 
just entering. To my surprise he greeted me 
civilly, and sitsing down entered into conversa- 
tion, evidently exerting himself to be agreeable 
in his rough way. Among other things we talked 
of the route which I proposed taking on recom- 
mencing my journey, and I mentioned that I in- 
tended vis 


oomy 
terrible suspicions. 


and turning 





ing Niagara, which I believed lay 


about fifty miles from the place where I then 
| was. 


“Fifty?” exclaimed Pierre. “If you go 
throngh cross roads which I can describe to you, 
it is not more than twenty-five or thirty.” 

I begged the information hinted at, but it was 
so confused that I plainly foresaw T should never 
find my way by it, and inquired if there was no 
one in Montvert whom I could hire as guide. 


“T don’t know,” responded Pierre, carelessly. 


| “ Perhaps I will go myself if you will pay me 


for my trouble. I have never seen these big 


| falls, and should like to go, well enouga.” 














The double motive see:ned plansible and suffi- 
cient, and I at once accepted Vierre’s services. 
We soon completed our bargain, and taking my 
hat, I strolled out and spent most of the day in 
revisiting the spots where I had wandered a few 
weeks before with Rosalie. So lately, and now 
how changed! 

At sunset IT approached the spring for the first 
time that day, and as I drew near perveived a fe- 
male figure seated upon a great rock which I 
myself had arranged as a comfortable resting- 
place for Rosalie. And this languid, drooping 
figure now seated there, with heavy pale, 
thin face, tremulous, wan fingers—no one beauty 
left but the masses of glittering hair—was this 
Rosalie, my Rosalie! As I approached, the 
poor girl rose with difficulty, for she was evi- 
dently very weak, and extended her hand. 

“Jt was kind of you to come,”’ said she faint- 
ly; “but I have very little to say to you, only 
this—go from here to-morrow, and hereafter 
never mention, never think of Rosalie Duquesne.” 

Her forced calmness gave way, and covering 
her face with her thin fingers, she burst into tears. 
L implored her to speak to me, to give me the 
key to this gloomy mystery which shrouded us 
all; but she only gasped out: 

“T told you I feared him; [told you the bird 
could only flutter toward the snake. Leave me 
—forget me—I shall soon go where all will forget 
me, and I can forget myself.” 

She would say no more, and Icould only lead 
her to the house, where her mother tenderly met 
her, and accompanied her to her bedroom. 

Sorrowful and gloomy, I wandered by myself 
till bed time, and after arranging with Pierre to 
start very early in the morning, and forcing a 
present of considerable amount upon the reluc- 
tant father, I retired to watch out the night, with 
my sad and bitter thoughts. Morning dawned, 
and aftera hasty breakfast foreed upon me by my 
tearful hostess, I departed, afier making a fruis- 
less effort to see Rosalie. 

“No,” said her mother, tomy request. ‘ She 
bid me, if you asked for her, say that this is all 
you will ever see of her again.” And placing 
the lock of shining hair in my hand, the heart- 
broken mother sank into a chair and sobbed 
without disguise. 

Trushed from the house, and mounted my 
which Pierre held ready, and we were 
many a mile on our road before a word passed 
between us. Yet I found some comfort even in 
the company of this boor, for he was her brother, 
a last link between us. 

The day passed gloomily on, and as the san 
began to sink toward the west, we entered an ex- 
tensive forest, the trees of which were so tall as 
almost to shut out the daylight. ‘The road, too, 
became very difficult, encumbered by fallen 
trees, and turning and winding in all directions. 
At last an exclamation from my guide attracted 
my attention. He was attentively observing 
some hieroglyphics cut with a hatchet upon an 
immense pine. 

* Well, I do declare,” said he, at length, “I 
never should have believed I could so mistake 
the road.” 

“ Are we lost?” asked I, calmly, for it ap- 
peared a thing of little matter to me. 

“Why, not exactly lost, since 1 know where 
we are; but we are far enough from our right 
road, our horses done up, and no house within 
ten miles. We shall have to camp ont, and the 
nights are getting frosty. But no,” resumed he, 

after a pause, during which I did not speak, “ we 
are within a mile of Remington's Ruin; we can 
sleep there, and have at least a root over our 
heads. Will that do?” 

“What's Remington’s 
languidly. 

“Why, a man named Remington built a 
tavern here in the woods, and thought people 
would make a high road through here, and use 
his house ; but they laid out the road ditferently, 
and afier a while he died, and his house went to 





eyes, 


horse, 


Ruin?” asked I, 


ruin, and so got that name. Shall we sleep 
there ?” 
“Yes, if you please; I don’t care,” said I, 


indifferently, and putting our horses in| motion, 
we did not exchange another word until in the 
twilight Pierre drew rein before a large, low log- 
house, and said, hoarsely : 

“Now, Mr. Lacy, you've got to Remington’s 
Rain.” 

“Yes, and I shall he equally glad to leave it 
to-morrow morning,” said I, surveyins the 
gloomy, repellant-looking etitice before us. 

“T dare say you will,” replhed my guide, and 
I thoughe I heard a low laugh; but glancing 
toward him, I saw him pir keting his horse, with 
his usual sullen gravity of expression upon his 
face. 

This object accemplished, pro- 
ceeded to remove some boards which closed up 
the entrance to the house, and then invited me 
to enter. 

“ We will have our supper here in the kitchen, 
where there is a fireplace ; but the only place to 
sleep comfortably is what used to be a sitting: 
room. I made a sort of bunk there myself last 
summer, and filled it with dried leaves, so that I 


my guide 





could sleep here when I was out hunting.” 



























ee nn oe ose. 























it inthe kit 











dn't you mak hen, so as 
to haye the fire fue company ©" asked I 
“Weil, Dbad (wo reasons. One was I don't 
care about Sieeping by a tre mm summer time, 
and the other was that the window holes there 
are buaided up, and there's a door to it which 
will shui ous any hears or such varmint which 
mig!.t be prowiing round.” 
Wihiue Pierre was speaking he had been busy 
in putting together and lighting a firein the long- 
desevted Lreplace, and in extracting some food 








and a botde of corn whiskey from his saddle- 
bags. Nest he drow from a pile of dry roots 
and branches iu oie corner of the room, some 
fesinous pine Knots, and lighting one, he mo- 
tioued me to sit duwn andeat with bim. This I 
did, mech noticing Mexnwhile that my 





companion, igh he ate very little, consumed 
nearly the entire contents of the whiskey bottle. 

iiis manner, wieantime, lost much of the at- 
tempted politeness and ilarity which he had as 
sumed throush tue day, and I began to resume 
my first dislike of him, and to wonder how I had 
been so thoughtless as to undertake a journey de- 
manding such constant companionship with one 
who iad shown huuself so 
me. 

1 resolved to sleep but little, and early in the 
Morning, asking directions for my future course, 
dismiss my n 


guide, and pursue my journey by 
myself. Arousing 


found Pierre stad 





4 my face intently, while his 
own was rendered wore repulsive by a smile of 





fiendish and sarcastic malignity. 
* Are you ready to go tu bed?” asked he, as 
soon us Lt looked up. 


“Tthink 1 will sit here by the fire all night; 


you can go to hed,” said I. 
“No, no, master, that wont do,” exclaimed 
Pierre, with uw return of his cordial mauner. 


“These woods are damp and cold, and to sleep 
lieve with the wind whistling through, as it is 
how, would be as certain to bring you fever and 
or autumual fever, as honey is to draw 
Bat if you will stay here, why I shall 
Tam not more tender than you, 1 
And the fellow chuckled grimly. 
“Then let us go, in Heaven’s name,” 
impatiently, fin 
lay com 





Stay too, 
suppose.” 
said J, 
ling thac my effort to be rid of 
avion wis nu entice failure. 








Pierre took up the pine torch, and preceded 
me across the entry, and into a small room upon 
the other side. [looked round as Tentered. On 
one side was the crib or bunk which the hunter 
had mentioned, long enough for two men to lie 
with their feet in the centre 
end to serve as a pillow, 


and a log at each 
This was filled with 
s, and was the only furniture ia the 
room, except & rough box near the door, piled 
up full with sicnes. 





dried leave: 


As [stood in tie middle of the room, making 
my survey, Vierre closed the door, and with difti- 
culry, oWing toits great weight, dragged the box 





eS HCTOSS It. 
this effort, he deliberately threw down his torch, 
aod put his foot upon it, Then before I could 
ask the reason of this, the deep, 


As he raised himself from 


stern voice of 
Rosalie’s brother sounded through the chamber, 
divested of all the amenity which had been so 
painfully assumed throughout the day, and 
something like the threatening growl of some 
savage beast just about to spring. 
“Stranger,” said he, “I have brought you 
You kaow the reason well enough, 
but [ will tell it you again. 


here to die. 
When you came to 
my father’s house, two months ago, where was 
there a handsomer or happier girl anywhere 
about, than Rosalie Duquesne? She was my 
sister, and I had promised her to my friend, a 
mun who bud done more for me than such as 
you would do tor your own souls. You came, 
you tuked and rode, and walked with my sister. 
You tempted her with your devilish smooth 
tongue and city talk, and—what is she now? 
She is what my friend should never call his wife, 
even were he willing. He discovered it, he made 
her confess it w him; he told me—and told me 
it was you—he was the noble fellow who said he 
would do just as T wished about marrying her. 
Bat [have gor another husband for her. One, 
tov, who will never blush ather shame. Listen, 
stranger, Tam going to kill you here, then Iam 
feing to bring that shameless wanton, and show 
her where her husband lies in yonder bridal bed. 
Then I will nail up the door of this accursed 
room, aud leave the bride with her bridegroom 
till the day of jadzmeut. 





But Lam no murderer ; 
you have the same chance for your life that 1 
have. You carry a bowie-knife—draw and de- 
fend yourself.” 

“ Hear me, Pierre Duquesne,” gasped I, “As 
T am guiliess of 
Antoine himeelf—” 


God in heaven is my witness, 
this great sin. 

“Silence, liar! Liar and coward too, to try 
to shield yourself by accusing an innocent man. 
The next word you speak will tell me where to 
aim.” 

Then a stillness of great horror fell apon the 
roou T felt th I felt that 
my last Lour was come, that I was to die fora 





vat words were useless ; 


madman’s crazy fancy ; and memories of all that 
} was leaving behind rushed across my mental 
Vision—my father, my sisters, my home, all be- 
ture too litte valued, in this moment seemed to 
me a heaven upon earth. I was unwiiling, too, 
to defend myself, for the man was so totally de- 
the deeper villain who had plotted to 


destroy us all. ITweould make one more effort to 


ceived by 


convince him 

* Listen,”” said I, and as the word left my 
mouth, a pistol flashed, and a ballet buried itseit 
above my head. 
one for I knew the flash 
{ show my murderer where to aim his next 


in the wood just 

I sprang to side, 
Wo 
ballot, and the ueat second showed me = right. 
The second aun wus trae to the spot where my 
head bad Leen a moment before. 


kuite, for I 


must come 


I drew my 
deadly 
*ierre kick off his shoes, 
rocived soft steps approaching me. 
ty in the other direction. 


knew now that the 
I heard 
and soon I Pp 
Lorept as > 
crim chase was kept up for nearly an 
tinding myself close 





ined the door, began sofily to 
gto make my escape from the 


and if To muss fight for my life 





) ey Baer the © 


to the bux of 


little of a friend to | 


| 
| 
| 


stuldenly from this reverie, 1 | 





struggle 


| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





heavens, at least. Possibly I might bridle my 








horse before he attacked me, and once upon his 
back, I saw life smiling once more in the 
distance 

But no sooner did the slight noise I unavoid- 
ably occasioned, reach the quick ear of the hun- 
ter, than he sprang across the room strait 
upon me. Instinctively I held out my mght 





hand armed with the long knife, and 


impetus, 


my enemy, 


carried on by his own plunged head- 


lon, upon the weapon, which entered his breast 





A gush of warm blood fowed over my hand, 
and with a groan and a curse mingling in his 
latest Lreath, the body of Pierre Duquesne fell 


forward into my arms. 


With a cry of horror, I sprang aside, dragged 


box of stones, 





away t! ito the tree air, 


1, Then, my 
ch had pressed 





aud sin he Tike ach 





king down sob 
‘ horror wh 


the house, and lighting 


hrain, relieved of the 





upon it, I re-entered 
rtorch, forced 
threshold of that chamber of death, and examine 
dead, knife still 


in another minute 1 


auot! myself to again pass the 


the body. He was stone 


3 my 
standing in his heart; and 
had left the 
galloping by starlight back upon the road by 
which we had arrived. This I pursued until I 


reached a fork leading to a little village, where I 


house, saddled my horse, and was 





aroused a justice of the peace, made my deposi- 
tion before him, and some hours later I conducted 
a posse to the horrible spot where the corpse 
awaited us. 

We found all as I had left it, and after the 
nevessary formalities had Leen complied with, the 
body was buried in front of the ill-omened ruin, 
and Iw 
tion. 





s reconducted to Prevert for examina- 
I found no difficulty in obtaining bail, and 
as soon as the delays of the law would admit, I 
was judicially exonerated from all blame. 

I returned home, 
comfort there, 


but finding neither rest nor 
made the needful 
and soon after sailed for Europe. 


preparations 
The day of 
my departure I received a rude-looking letter. 
It contained, in a woman’s hand, these words, 
Rosalie is dead !” 

“ Thank God, thank God, for she is at peace !” 
murmured I, with a sharp pang at the heart that 
loved her dearly yet. 

Many years have passed; but holding this 
rich, red tress of hair, I feel in every glittering 
thread an electric link connecting me with that 
fearful past. I see the sight—I hear the voiee— 
I feel the touch, I thrill with the sickemng horror 
which stamped so indelibly upon my brain each 
minutest incident of that darksome night in 
an s Rain. 

+esoe@-¢ —— 
Most A WEDDING. 

An occurrence took place on Thanksgiving 
Day in a city not a thousand miles trom Salem, 
which illustrates the — oft-repeated maxim, 
“There’s many a slip,” ete. On the morning 
of that day, a middle-aged woman rang the bell 
at the door of a doctor of divinity whom we will 
call X, and inquired if the mimster was in. = The 
reply was in the aflirmative, and that if the 
caller would be seated a moment he would come 
into the parlor. The doctor came down, and, 
bidding the visitor good morning, waited for her 
requesc; bat after an awkward pause he re- 





marked, “ You wished to see me!’ “ Yes, 
sir,”” faltered the woman; “ Twish to be mar- 
ried, if you please.” Dr. X had heard of the 


story of “the woman who went to yet married 
atuot and alone,” and this appeared to be a re- 
alization of that fable ; but after a glance around 
the room to satisfy himself thatonly two persons 
were present, he asked where the future husband 
was. “QO, he’s just outside,” was the reply ; 
“he’s kind o’ bashful and thought he wouidn’t 


come in till he knowed you was to home. But 
I'll go get him.” Saying which, she left the 


house, and after an absence of five or six min- 
utes returned with a man, whom she introduced 
by annvuncing, “This is him.” The ductor 
remarked, ‘So you wish to be joined in mar- 
riage?” “Yes, sir,” replied the man, “ we 
come clean from—naming a town about five 
leagues distant—a purpose.” The doctor with 
a bland smile said, “ Weil, you have travelled 
some distance instead of having the ceremony 
performe -dat home.” “ Yes, sir, we went to our 
minister, bur he wouldn’t marry us without a 
certiticate.” “Of course not,” said Dr. X; 
“a certificate is a prerequisite, and 1 should not 
wish to marry a couple without one.” “ Well, 
then,” exclaimed the man, “seeing you don't 
care about marrying us without a certificate, and 





as she’s got seven children, and it’s kind o’ hard | 


times, considerin’ the circumstances, 
whole, I guess we'll let it go.” 
went.—Sul/em Register. 
: i tial 
A SUPERSTITION, 

In the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of 
a child, itis said that the nurse takes a branch of 
the ash tree, one end of which she puts into the 
fire, and while it is burning receives into a spoon 
the sap which oozes from the other end; this she 
gives to the child, to be mingled with its food 
It is supposed to impart wonderful virtue. In 
Kings county, Ireland, near Kenetry Church, is 
a tamous ash, the trunk of which is now twenty- 
one feet ten inches in cireumference. When'a 
funeral of one of the peasantry passes by this 
tee the procession stops, the body is laid down 
fora few words of prayer, Then each person 
casts a stone to increase the heap which has been 
accumulated over its roots. ‘This is imagined to 
benetit both the dead and the living. There is 
an ancient saying that “a serpent would rather 
creep into the fire than over the twig of an ash 
tree.’ [tis surprising how mary of such follies 
will creep into men’s minds.— The Drugyst. 

—_———— + wre > — 
AN ARISTOCRATIC “SELL.” 

This is the age of practical juking; and what 
are vulsarly termed ‘sells, seem to interest all 
alike. An amusing instance has lat ely been per- 
petrated by several of our West End jewellers. 
A rich morocco case, of the size and form of an 
ordinary photographic miniature, 
side in gold, “ Portrait of the Gorilla” It. is 
laid carelessly upon the drawinz-room table, 
With serap-books, ete. The unlucky victim be- 
holding it tur the first tine, seices it with im- 
panenve—" Ah, Dhave uot seen that a= ns it 
with eager haste, and he hol In a portrait of him- 
seit reflected ina p alpable piece of looking-class, 
It bewhiskered and bearded, the joke 


on the 
And the couple 














is lettered out- 











ils aniaz- 











iigly—he drops it w Speed, und the guriiia 
Thies tu eljoy if —tL waper 
tee ‘ 
BITCBREN GARDEN, 
_ Dig a trench near your lettuces, and lie in wait 
for caterpillars. You » out 1 be dressed in black, 


an cover your tace 
blacking, 60 sow will 
Take care to was 
ole with your betrothed = Ir 


and hands with soot or 





dete 
t wfor a 
you have nothing 


escape 















better to du, get over the wall and hoe some- 
Dody else's ricatesu hey are broken 

‘ the opening to extract 

hatever nmiay be i te Eat your neighhor's 

| apples but don’t com mplain if they are not ripe 
Sow mustard and creas with a view vo a shady 


| 


Teuea@l WERE oul. 
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pS» Oe et 


' ended. 











THE NEBULZ. 






Sir William Her 
Dever form 


eri 
' 


It is probable not even 
schel, nor Maedle 
ed an adequate istances of the nebula 
from us; still, the mere etfort to do this, however 
impertectiv successful, has a powertul intiuence 
in enlarging idew. We have 

thought tt tone man ever fully realized the 
size of the United States ; and that was the man 
who in 1850 and 185 went from Mame to Cal 
fornia with an ox team 
exertion to understan 
thousand miles, 
be to form any con 
Hinety-two thousand ! 
tance throug 











vur Trequently 





If it requires so much 
of three 
de must it 
eption of one hondred and 

And yet this is: the dis- 
yuowhich a ray of Light moves ina 
single secoud of time. 

Directly in line, between us and the great neba 
le in Oron, are four stars entirely mvisible to 
the naked eve, and called, trom the geometric 
figure which they form, the Trapezium. Now 



























since the ray of light which entered our eve trom 
those stars started forth into space, chil havc 
been born, have slowly yrown to manhood, have 
moved through the varied scenes of lite, have 
lived w old , and died; they have been sue 
ceeded ty them children, theie grand chil n 
their great-grand children through many genera- 
tions; and stl! this of Tight was speeding 
ever Onward in its straight tack, til at last, at 


tWenty Minutes past mine ov \ lock, in the evening 
of March 1, S61, it darted throu the ureat 
lenses of the teles ‘Op e and its loug j vurney was 
The more the mind dwells upon the sub 
jeet the larger will be our ideas of tie disuaice 
required tur the passage of tight through such 
length of time, and with such veloe ny. And 
yet this distance is inconsiderable in) comparison 
with that which separates us trom the nebula 
When the light by whien we saw the yreat neba 
lain Onion had acrived at the or the 
Outermost stars of our stellar System, Ms Course 
Was nearly completed Its switt tight had con- 
tinued through the growth and decay of empires 
Jt started ou us journey In ancient Uines—betore 
the pyramids were built—probably long 
the Cee race Was created. Sir Wiliam 
estimated that some of the nebula which 
were fainely visible by the aid of lis great re- 
tlector were so remote, that the light in com 
trom them to us would vecupy two millions of 
sears 

The number of stars in the system to which 
our sun belongs is beyond the power of compute 
tion, and those im some of the nebulie are more 
numerous sail. The numbers of tae nepuie 
thempseives whieh we can see increase regularly 
with the power of oar telescopes, and how many 
of these vast groups of stars tiere may be iu the 
whole universe ho astronomer presumes Ww con 
jee ture. 

“ When I consider the heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordaiued, what is man, that thou art mindtal 
of hin 1’ —Seventejie American. 








Prapeziai, 


befure 


Her- 




















— ooo o> ——_—— 
EDUCATED FERI, 
Who can teil to what uses the feet 
could be put, if the pecessity arose fur a tuil de- 
velopment of their powers ‘There is a way of 
educating the foot as well as the hand or the eye ; 
and icis astonishing what an educated foot can 
be made to do. We know that in tie tiene 
of Alexander the Indians were taught to draw 
their bows with their feet as well as with their 
hands, and Sir J. E ‘Pennent tells us that this is 
done up to the present time by the Rock Veddals 
of the Ceylon. And nearly all savage tribes can 
turn their toes not only to good but to bad ae- 
count; like the abormines of Anstralia, who, 
while tt are cunnin y diverting ) your attention 
with tier bunds, areghasily engaged in commit- 
tug robberies with ier tues, with which they 
pick up articles as an elephant would with his 
trnuk. So also the Hinudvo makes his toes Work 
atthe lou, and weaves with them with almost 
as much dex.erity as with his tinge s. The 
Chinese carpenter will hold) the bit of wood he 
is planing, by his foot like a parrot, and will 
work a grindstone with his feet. The Banaka 
tribe, Who are the most famous canoe men on the 
West African coast, will impel their light canoes 
(weighty ouly from eight to ten pounds ) with 
yreat velocity over the waves, and at the same 
time will use one foot to baal our the water; and 
when they would rest cheir aris, one leg is thrown 
our on e:ther side ot the canoe, and it is propelled 
with the feet almost as fast as with a paddle. 
There was also Monsieur Ducorent, who died 
only four years ago, who, although he was born 
without hands, was brought up an artist, and 
who annually exhibited ac the Louvre, pictures 
paired by his feet. Then there was Thomas 
Roberts, the armlcss hantsman to Sir George 
Barlow, whose feet were made to perform the 
duties of his bands. And there was Woilliam 
Kingston, who with his tues wrote out his ac- 
counts, shaved and dressed himself, saddled and 
bridled his horse, threw sledge hammers, and 
fought a stought ‘battle, 
victorious. — Cuthbert Bede. 


and toes 
































Yousewife 8 Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Fried Ham and Eggs. 
The slices of ham should first be boiled a trifle. 
Put a bitof lard in the frying-pan. After the slices 
have been dipped in wheat flour or rolled crackers, 


place them in the hot fat. Sprinkle pepper. When 
both sides are finely browned, dish it, with suffi- 
cient gravy. Pata bit of lard into the pan. When 


hot, slip the egys into the fat, avoiding to break 
the yolk. 





Cook slowly, and separate each egg with 
akuite. When doue, place them in a chain around 


the meat. 





Mince Pies without Meat. 
Take 





currants, apples, chopped fine, moist su- 
suet, well chopped, a pound of each, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped 





war, 





at 


small, the juice of four Seville oranges, the jai 





two lemons, the rind of one shred tine, nutmey and 
Mix 


pat it ina pan, and keep it closely 


mace to suit the palate, and a glass of brandy. 


all together; 
tied up. 


Crumpets. 

Take three teacups of raised dough, and work 
into it with the hand halt a teacup of melted batter, 
and milk to 


three evs, 


render it a thick batter. 
a buttered bake-pan, and let it remain 



















fitt minutes; then put iton a bake-pan, heated 

so us to seorch thour. It will bake in balf an hour. 

Ptean beef, boiled tender and chop- 

and suet; a halt pound of 

twoy ' nts; one pound 

of raisins, seeded and chopped; @ quarter of a 

peund of citron. id sujar, salt, pute. mace, 
c.uVes, Wine abu iv te your taste. 





Cement for Bottles or Jars. 





1 parts of r d brick 
Take equal part and brickd 
+ @ luinp of eswax, stew them ¢ 
Keep in an ol ft n g iutwh You want to 
ear rt t os irs 





in which he came otf 


of 


GROWTH OF FLOWERS. 


iddress at the Queens County Agricul 
at Flushing, LD oF, Mr R ard ( 
f the cu 





| Fair, 





tivat f dow 








ers * Not less Biek nite hans has ere been mv 
admirats of the trees which so ornament and 
shade favorud village, is my appres i of 
the beautiful dowers that at all Seasons de Ate 
its graceful gardens and greenhouses Examin 
tng each peculiar tint and inhaling each ex jutsite 


fragrance of these dainty ereations o shine and 








shower, | have experienced a feeling stmiular to 
hat which exe ie nits, who when first 
saw the Engl y Downs all aflame with the wold 
en flowers of the furze, knelt down and thar ree { 
Giod tor having made anything so beauntal The 
varted splendor of the thowers, w shall describe 
it! * They toil pot, they spin not {vet Lsay 
unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 





arraved [ike one of these 

© Latavette, visiting the mother of Washington 
at Fredencksbary, found her busily engaged in 
weeding her tlewer garden, and the incident sug 


rests that the tair sex can find no more wholesome 
pastime than that given to for: ulrare 
do much in the traming of the ros 
ther own cheeks with its Olustit 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ATONEMENT. 


BY HAYEs CLIFTON FRENCIT. 


O vacant expiation, be at rest; 
The pnst is death's, the future is thine own! 
Sue.rer. 

Ye, in whose breast some cankering sin hath grown, 
Till reason sits half vacant on her throne; 
Till life, with all its beauty darkly seen 
Through sin’s opaqueness, knows no hopeful sheen; 
Ye who have breathed the penitential praver 
When dark remorse re-echoed but despair, 
And midnight invocations to your God 
Met no response, save his all-chastening rod: 
Hush! hush the voice that whispers of despair, 
Still pleading, trust a God “ who answers prayer; 
And let not one dark crime deprive the soul 
Of all the triumphs at the heavenly goal. 
There ts atonement—high as heaven o'er earth: 
Commensurate with souls’ immortal worth. 
O, sweet atonement !—it but asks for trust 
And glad obedience to a Father just— 
A noble lite for one begloomed with crime, 
For fairer footprints on the sands of time. 





OLD TREES. 

The leaves we knew 
Are gone these many summers, and the winds 
Have scattered them all roughly through the world; 
But still, in calm and venerable strength, 
Their old stems lift their burdens up to Heaven, 
And the young leaves, to the same pleasant tune, 
Drink in the light, and —s ba grow fair. 

»P. Wituts. 





LIFE. 
What was thy life ?—a bright and beauteous flame, 
Whercin, a season, light and joy we tound; 
But a switt sound of rushing tempest came, 
It passed, and sparkless ashes strewed 5 ground! 
RENCHL 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


NELLY WEST. 
BY I. 

Poor darling little Nelly West; with a shad- 
ow in her heart and on her face! Poor darling 
little Nelly West; with spiritualized an re- 
tined soul, yearning for sympathy—yearning for 
atlection—yearning for companionship, yet 
shrinking with a sensitive fear into the dark and 
loveless casket, that imprisoned such wild aspi- 
rations! Poor Nelly West! There is a dark 
and a bright to everything—a summer and a 
winter in every heart—and a sunshine and shad- 
ow intermixed with the destiny of all God's 
creatures. Home is my sunshine, and a dear 
lovable place it is! Ihave been dreaming of 
home, and amid its old memories and reminiscen- 
ces, brightened up the dark, earnest face of Nelly 
West, revealing in its features a strange mixture 
of wisdom and childishness. I could have 
chosen fof my home story, other forms, as 
beautiful in grace and symmetry, as hers was 
repulsive and unpleasant ; other faces as bright 
and sunny in their li as 
hers was dark and prematurely old; but with 
them all, as I trace back their history, there is 
so much of selfishness and of pride—such a 
glossing of artificial life and world-worn retine- 
ment, that I have left them where they belong, 
to take up the shrinking sensitive girl, whose 
outward deformity despoils her of the attributes 
of a heroine. Iremember her as a sad, sorrowful 
child, weeping over her mother’s corpse, yet 
almost too young to understand what was lack- 
ing, or why she wept. I remember her as a 
doubtful, shrinking girl, distrustful of herself 
and those around her; and more than all, I re- 
member her as the full-hearted woman, loving 
wildly and passionately, and in the depths of 
her spirit, hoping against hope; till I cannot 
help thinking there was some mistake in the 
organization that buried a gifted and loving 
spirit beneath the rubbish of external deformity ! 

Down upon the green fields and meadows 
came the bright clear sunshine, and the bird-songs 
fl ated upon the air, and the breath of the flowers 
broke up through the thick leaves, as a coffin, 
with its four bearers, wound slowly round the 
hill by the village church, and paused by the 
gate of the little graveyard atits side. There 
were but few mourners, for poverty builds up a 
strong fort between pride and affection even in 
humble life—so the poor widow of Allen West 
went to her grave-rest, almost uncared for and 
unregretted. 

Nelly West neither wept nor moaned while 
the careless eyes of the few attendants were upon 
her. It seemed almost as if this first great 
grief of her life had fallen back upon her heart 
and frozen there, so cold and tearless was her 
manner as she gazed upon the pale face lying so 
still in the coffin; but when the day was past, 
and the moon was out upon the hills, there was 
a little form crouching down upon the fresh 
grave, and a desolate heart, moaning and throb- 
bing as if it would beat itself to death against 
the turf upon which it was pressed. Hour atter 
hour passed, and the moon went down the sky, 
and the stars grew pale in the morning light, 
when the moans ceased, the little head drooped 
down upon the earth, and the living and the 
dead slept together within the shadow of the 
village church. And so the neighbors found 
her; and one, an honest-hearted simple farmer, 
took the orphan to his own home to be the com- 
panion and playmate of his child, a bright, sunny- 
browed girl of fourteen summers Naturally 
timid and reserved, with a keen sense of her own 
unlovable person, Nelly grew every day more 
shy and distrustful, until those who could not 
see beyond the rouzh surface were wont to speak 
of her as wilful and sullen, and finally lost the 
huzle sympathy her orphanage had created, until 
at last the knowledge came to her by degrees 

that she was alone and desolate in the world! 
O, bow she eavied other clildren whom she saw 
petted and caressed ; how she wept for the only 
parent she could remember, and moaned for the 
years of isolation spread out before he 
’Tis true, at times, 





or fancy! 


when out in the free air, 





among the birds and the sunshine, somehow the 


light would get into her eyes, and the sonz upon 
her lips; but after a moment's tnd: 
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them, the accustomed mournful shadow would | her, and in this pure communion of thought, the = were children together, a noble hearted hov. w 
creep back again, and the heart, with its spiritual hours flew by unnoted, The rich sunset clouds once defended me from the taunts of a sc! 
affinities struggling for existence, would crush were already melting upon the bosom of the — mate ?”’ 

down its better impulses, and return to its old | Tiver, and the little rivulet at her feet gushed up “ Yes, indeed ; it was Willie Mason. Good 
sad musings. And so passed the early child- | with a gentle murmur, as if keeping time with = gracious! LThope you're notin love with my 
hood of Nelly West; never dreaming of love— | the throbbings of her own heart. There wasa husband that isto be! That would be a pretty 
never hoping for affection; but only living on crackling among the underbrush, a sound of kettle of fish for me to absolve’ 

from day to day, wondering when her hour would footsteps, half subdaed by the thick tuft of moss “Ah, Bel! you cannot understand the love 
come to lie down and sleep by the side of her and Hlowers, and a sweet, laughing face nestled which turns so hopelessly within itself whe it is 
mother in the cool graveyard! But her time , down, and looked curiously into the dark eyes 4 past word, or you would not speak thus trifling: 


came at last. Love is too good a marksman to 


allow any one of God's creatures to pass from | 


the cradle to the grave without a trial of his skill. 
He might have spared Nelly West. As if, in 
her own consciousness of deformity—in the 
taunts of the thoughtless, and the scoffs of the 
cruel, there was not enough for one heart to 
contend with, without the additional trials to 
which love subjects the spirit. 

It seems but yesterday, since the night on 
which, by dint of hard coaxing and some scold- 
ing, we, girl-like, induced Nelly West to join an 
evening party, given in honor of the arrival of 
Bel Mason, who, accompanied by her cousin, 
had just returned from school. It was a great 
event, for Bel was an heiress in a small way, 
and her cousin, a dashing, mischievous specimen 
of humanity as one wouid care to encounter. 
He was a regular Robespierre in the way of 
hearts, and would think no more of snipping off 
a dozen a day than the great Bugbear of olden 
times would of performing the same experiment 
upon so many heads. You should have seen 
him when the old stage coach—railroads were a 
novelty in those days—came lumbering up the 
hill, to drop its burthen at the door of our Noah’s 
ark of a farmh He h 1 to be my 
cousin as well as Bel’s, or else the kiss, which 
might have been mistaken for a smack of the 
driver’s whip, would have been out of place 
there on the doorstep before everybody. But we 
had been very loving cousins in our young days— 
had Willie Mason and myself—in fact had been 
destined by fate to be husband and wife, but 
somehow the wheel of fortune got reversed 
through the clumsiness of its directors, and 
Willie and I have scparate interests now. I 
remember the half-mischievous, half-sorrowful 
shade that rested a moment on his brow, as he 
detected the form of Nelly West shrinking be- 
hind a lilac bush, heavy with its delicate blos- 
soms. With an impatient gesture, he caught 
the bush and sent the fragrant leaves in a sud- 
den shower over the neck and shoulders of the 
little runaway. In another moment, with the 
sweet impetuosity of his temper, he stood by 
her side, with her little restless head imprisoned 
between his hands, gazing into her wild flashing 
eyes, till the light went out of his own, and he 
began to feel relieved when the spell was broken 
by the boisterous laugh of the assembled com- 
pany. Bending her head back till the curls 
broke from their confinement, and went shower- 
ing over her deformed person, Willie pressed 
his lips to her forehead, and returned to his 
companions. That kiss, so pure and holy, so 
brotherly in its tendency, was the seal of love 
upon a heart fresh and stainless from the hand 








God. 

Ah, it will do for the beautiful and the gay 
to revel in the bliss of love; but that spirit 
must needs tremble for its happiness whose only 
knowledge has been gleaned from neglect! By 
some intuitive feeling, Nelly became aware that 
it was not lack of sympathy, but the delicacy of 
true tenderness that urged him to leave her thus 
abruptly, and in her gratitude of spirit she failed 
to perceive that his name, his memory, his being, 
had at that moment been interlinked with her 
own, with a vitality and power which sorrow, 
neglect, or even unkindness, would fail to up- 
root. There was no bar of earthly affections to 
check this first look of sympathy, so it trembled 
down into her heart, like the shimmering of 
sunlight, and melted there, kindling a flame 
that should burn forevermore for him who struck 
the spark! How could she dream that there 
was aught of sadness or sorrow intermingled 
with that which carried so much of earnest, 
thoughtful happiness in its progress? Ah! 
there are moments, when the soul becomes first 
aware of its capabilities for happi aware of 


of Nelly West. 


I wish I could describe Bel Mason. I might 


search the world through, and gather up its | 


treasures of gladsome, joyous spirits, and yet 
turn from them to cousin Bel, as the wildest of 
them all. The bloom of seventeen joyous sum- 
mers had ripened upon her cheek and left a dash 
of brightness in her eyes. Full of mischief as an 
egg is full of meat, yet, withal, so gentle and 
considerate—so careful of giving 
wounding the sensibility of her associates, that 
we all loved her as the dearest, brightest, and 
best thing out of heaven. She had been absent 
from the village for four years, only paying short 
visits during the vacation; and now that school 
days were over, we were bound to make up in 
quality, the quantity of love that had slumbered 
in our hearts for her through those years. 

It was a saucy, mirth-provoking smile that 
quivered on her lip, as she bent her full gaze 
upon the surprised face of Nelly West. 

“So ho! my bird,” said she, laughingly, 


offence, or 


“T’ve stolen a march upon your musings, have | 


I? Now tell me what you have been thinking 
of, and why you ran away from us, and what 
made you look so happy just now, and all the 
rest of it?” 

“All the rest of what?” replied Nelly, just 
beginning to be conscious of the nature of her 
sentiments, and dreading more than ever, that a 
careless spirit should convert them into material 
for mirth. 

She need not have feared Bell Mason. 

“Of course, cousin Willie had nothing to do 
with it?’ she continued, with most provoking 
gravity. The telltale blood flooded Nelly’s face, 
and then retreated, leaving her pale as death. 
“Of course not,” continued Bel, seemingly un- 
conscious of her companion’s confusion; “at 
least, I hope not, for you must know that I have 
a bit of a claim in the disposal of his heart.” 

“You—a claim on—Willie Mason?’ gasped 
Nelly, quite forgetful of her intended secrecy. 

“ Yes—I—a claim on Willie Mason,” laughed 
Bel, mockingly. “A claim on him, I should 
rather think I had, slightly. He's my pearl— 
my diamond—my rosebud, and he'll be my 
something else one of these days, if he doesn’t 
go and fall in love with some other body, just 
because they happen to have curls, or some 
other equally attractive feature. There’s no 
trusting the men, Nelly. A bright eye, a pretty 
foot, or a dimpled chin and phiz—bang, off goes 
the heart like a sky-rocket, and when you look 
after your share of it, lo! »nd behold, there’s not 
even the stick left for yo 

“Do, Bel, be serious, tell me what you 
mean ?”’ exclaimed Nelly, almost tearfully. 

“Why, I mean what I say, Nelly. God bless 
me, how incredulous you do look. Mean, indeed! 
Why that if I found my heart tripping, I would 
put it under bonds to keep the peace for innu- 
merable years to come. I would chain it down 
by strong resolution—watch it as a cat would a 
mouse—say to it, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther,’ and I should just like to see it play 
me false, that’s all,” and the madcap girl laugh- 
ed more heartily than ever, at the idea of such a 


-— 
ut is love a crime?” pleaded Nelly. 

“Ts love a fiddle-de-de, or any other musical 
instrument! What absurd questions you do 
ask, Nelly! Of course love is not a crime—that 
is, general love; I love everything and every- 
body, myself included. I love Willie twenty 
times as well as I did that little pearl face that 
cousin Ben gave me—but if he should cheat me, 
and not marry me, after all.” 

“ Marry you!’ exclaimed Nelly. 

“Yes—marry me. Is there anything so very 
singular in that? Why I never saw you so full 





its inheritance of love, so intense in their bliss- 
fulness, that under their influence one moves in 
arich dream, of whose fragility they either will 
not, or dare not, have a consciousness. Nelly 
knew that a change had come over her spirit, 
quietly and unconsciously at first; but still it 
was there in her heart, cheating her of its sad- 
ness, until she forgot her deformity—her friend- 
lessness—everything but the pleasant face and 
musical voice which seemed to break up from 
among the fragments of some shattered memory 
of infancy. Stealing away from the crowd, she 
took a little path which wound round the hill 
and down the river, and crossing the bright 
rivulet which lay like a thread of silver in its 
bed, she was soon lost to sight within the in- 
terstices of the forest. A happy girl was Nelly 
West, as she dropped down upon a bank of 
violets to indulge in the pleasantness of her 
thoughts—ay, and a beautiful, in spite of her 
crooked and distorted form ; for the love light of 
her heart had got into her eyes, and its rich 
blood into her lips and cheeks, and everything 
around her and above, seemed rejoicing with her 
happiness, until she wondered that there had 
ever been such a guest as sorrow within the 
depths of her spirit. The bright light shim- 
mered through the thick leaves, and lay in little 
pools of light upon her person ; 
brighter light in her heart. There was a bird 
perching upon a limb shove her head, and the 
whole grove was quivering with the melody of 
its song. Nelly listened to it, and smiled to 
think how much wilder was the music in her own 
bosom. She did not analyze the cause; she 
only knew she was happy. There had beena 
shower early in the morning, and the breath of 
the refreshed flowers swept up from the tall grass 
with an unusual fragrance, and in the thicket, 
where the shadows were most intense, a world of 
pendent jewels clung to the shrubbery, 


but there was a 


until it 


almost seemed the castle of some runaway little | 


fairy; yet still Nelly West had only a sense 
the sweet dreamings of her own spirit. Every- 
thing was very lovely and very tranquil about 





of | 


of excl points before-—but as I was say- 
ing, if he deceives me, I'll have my next lover 
made to order, out of gingerbread, so the first 
time he crooks his finger at any other girl, I'll 
eat him up.” 

** Bel 1” 

“Weel? 

“ You ought to be very happy!” murmured 
Nelly. 

“Of course I ought! To be sure I ought! 
Did any one ever see me anything but happy, 
I should like to know ?” 

“ Bel!” 

“Well.” 

“T have a confession to make, 
Nelly. 

“Well, proceed—as the wise men say. I'll 
play father confessor to a charm. There—so! 
right down here by your feet, looking so severe 
and solemn; but you must tell the truth, you 
know, or else Ican’t absolve you! Lhope it is 
nothing about love, because—”’ 

“ Because what, dear Bell?” 

“Um! I should have to say 


continued 


‘not guilty— 


but don’t do so any more,’ and that wouldn't be | 
| wife of her early love | 4 


according to law, as I have studied it.” 
“You know, Bel, more than any one else, 
how unlovable I am—" 





| 


“Indeed I’m not prepared to know anything | 


of the kind,” chimed in Miss Bel 
able, indeed! A ‘quiet, 
like you, to be anlovable ; 
such absurdity !” 

“Well, Bel, with the knowledge of my own 
imperfections ever before me—yet why should 
I pain you by a recital of the sufferings of my 
youth? Enough I was a shadowy enthusiast— 


a wild, whose most intense 


baild up my faith 


To think 


fanciful dreamer, 


imaginings were to 


in time 
some devoted heart! 





and love upon 

that ever / should dream of such @ thing, or so 

dreaming, should ever hope to win exclusive 

affection! Well, the eou!l thus fearfully endow- 
| ed—thue yearning for appreciation, could not 

fail of fieding material for its golden dreams. 

Do you remember many years ago, when we 


“ Unlov- | 
thoughtful little thing | 
I wont listen to any 

reply ; 


ly on the subject,” pleaded Nelly 

“ Then it es {Ww illie in reality that stole your 
heart away! , the wickedness of this world !’ 
exclaimed Bel, lifting her hands and eves 
mock solemnity. “ That I should , 
to hear such a confession 
West!” 

“ T know it was wrong—TI know it was wicke }, 
and worse than madness—but it was for years so 


in 
lived 
Nelly 


have 


) 
lips, 


from your 


vague and indistinct—so like, 
an active faith, 


and yet so unlike, 
or a material substance, 
seemed a beautiful dream only halt remembered, 
yet cherished for its very purity ; and it was only 
to-day, Bell, I discovered that the holiest fee 
in my heart was for him. Yet loving 
him as IT do, with all the intensity of my soul, L 
can resign him to you, Bel, and tind a more sub 
stantial joy in knowing that he is happy. 
you forgive me ?” 

Provoking gipsey, that Bel was! You should 
only have heard her laugh ringing out upon the 
air, and shattering up amongst the 
drifting off in little bits of echoes. No wonder 
Nelly raised her head in astonishment! 

“Ts that all?” said Bel, when she had had 
her laugh out. “ Have you made 
science of it—nothing more to confess, eh ¢”’ 

“Do you forgive me?” still pleaded N 

“Why, bless your stupid little head,” said 
Bel, flinging her arms around her neck, “ do you 
suppose IT would sit here all this time and listen 
to your love ditty, if I had anything to for- 
give?” 

It was Nelly’s turn to look astonished now. 
“You are betrothed to him—to Willie Mason, 
are you not?” 





4 


its love 


a clean con- 





she exclaimed. 


. : . F | 
“No, indeed—not by this light, or rathe: by 


this darkness, for the shadows are piled up all 
around us,” replied Bel. 

“And don’t you love him” 

“Not a bit—that is, not your kind of love; 
you think it is very wonderful that I don’t, I 
dare say.” 

“T do, indeed, think it wonderful that any per- 
son should know Willie Mason and not love him.” 

“ Yes, and I dare say he is of the same opinion. 
Thappen to ditfer with you both on that 
point—we I! be none the worse frien#™, nevertie 
less,” said Bel, with a good-humored smile. 

“ But why did you tell me you were betroth- 
ed?” questioned Nelly. 

“T didn’t! You put your own construction 
upon my words, and formed your own conclu- 
sions. Now the whole truth of the matter is just 
this. For the whole four years we were in Bos 
ton, every letter that arrived from home, Willie 
had to know allits contents ; and ‘ how is Nelly? 
and ‘have you heard from Nelly ?’ and ‘is Nelly 
well?’ were questions asked and answered, until 
I half-wished your name was anything eise but 
Nelly. Well, to-day Isaw from the first mo- 
ment that you loved him, and when you ran 
away from us, to have your happiness all to your- 
self—I determined to hunt you “ip, and tease 
you a bit for your lack of confidence ; and just 
as I was starting off, who should I meet but 
Willie, and what should he do but appoint me a 
committee of one, to wait upon your ladyship, 
and find out the state of your mind regarding 
him—and so I came, and [ discovered that your 
heart had closed upon his affections years ago— 
so just dry those poor wet eyes of yours, and fol- 
low me to the house—for it was time we were 
dressing for the party an hour ago.” 

“Tell him to forget me,” said Nelly, pas- 
sionately. 

“ What!” exclaimed Bel, doubting if she 
heard aright, “ tell him to forget! Indeed, I 
shall do nothing of the sort. I see how it will 
end; romance, that’s you, will have everything 
its own way, and break a heart into the bargain ; 
reality, that’s Willie, will have to look for a wife 
somewhere else, while poor me, who ha? planned 
must see my castle tumble down 
without being able todo anything for anybody. 
Tell him to forget you! No, indeed, I just wont! 
If you have made up your mind to any such non- 
sense, you can tell him yourself, for here he is! 
And now, as three are bad company, and I'm 
likely to be a very unimportant personage, the 
sooner I’m off the better it will please all parties 
present, and don’t 
spoil a lifetime of happiness for the sake of an 
hour’s romance.” So saying, she caught her 
sun-bonnet from a branch on which it had been 
suspended, and gaily kissing her hand, left the 
lovers to their own council. 

That night, happier than the happiest among 
the gay party assembled was Nelly West! Her 
defective form was nearly concealed by the long 


one 


it all so nicely, 


80 au revoir muchere amie! 


curls which we persuaded her to leave uncontined. 
With a gentle, yet resolute firmness, Willie 
Mason urged her to appear conspicuously among 
the guests, and bhefure the evening was far ad 
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lo 


trees, then | + 
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ant ‘I nechet exclaimed 
1 am determined to have one 
thee.” 

* Tut how wilt theu 
that reiteration which 
vokingly pr 

“Twill keep thee a week after thou art dead,” 
was the tender rejoinder. 


quiet week with 


wet it 
some 


said bis spouse, with 
married ladies se pre 
dactise 





Nice Distinetions.—There is a trifling difference 
between—Ist, Treading the boards and walkirt : 
the plank; 2nd 3 Be ing a dead shot and bem shot 

| deat; 3d, Makiny money and making coiuns— es 
| pecially torged ones); 4th, Takis ng a ho mand hav 


iy her 
eves 


ts given one; oth, Black eves and a black 


Hih, A pleasant walk and a ropewalk 


Irish bey 





















gar whe, on being refused alma, 
swans lis cruteh on the toes of the ps ut Y gentle 
man, Wher his prayers moved net to charitv, ex 
libited teue humor when he said te the enraged 
owner of the suffering foot, Bless veur honor! it 
‘ t Was as tender as your toes, youd have 
have given me the tenpenny.’ : 
Au outside passenger by a coach had hi hat 
blown over a brid and carried away by the 
wn ‘Is it net very singula said he te @ 
‘man sake was seated be vide him that my 
hi: uo tock that direction 7" Not at all, rephead 
the latter; * itis natural that a fewer should take 
tu the water. 
Wedderbune asked Sheridan how he had got rid 
ot his trish brogue, as he wished to pet ret bis 
teh accent. “ My dear fellow.’ sail Sheridan, 
n’tattempt such a thing! The house listens to 





you now, because they don't understand you; if you 
become intelligible, ihey will be able to take your 
measure!" 


A prudent student advised his drunken servant 
to put up his money for a rainy day. In a few 
weeks atter, the master asked the man how much 
he had added to his store. 


“Faith, nothing at 
all,” said he, “it all went yesterday. Tdid as you 
bid me; it rained very hard yes ste rday, and it all 
went.” 

“No use in trying to collect that bill, sir,’ said a 


collector to his employer, handing the dis: 
document to the latter. Why?" 
who should pay it is ‘non est, replied the cul 
lector. “ Then take it and collect it, sir. Ao ‘nen 
est’ (honest) nan will not fail to meet his oblyra 
ions.” 


onored 
‘The man 


Irish mother wit is proverbial. A traveller 








in 
Ireland wishing to test it, said to a tellow breaking 
stones on the highway, “Now, my tan, it the 
devil were to come here st new, would he take 
you or me ?’—" Me, to be sure,’ saves the man, 
“tor be’s certain of your honor at any time, 

A soldier was sentenced for deserting: to lave his 


ear cutoff. After undergoing the brutal ordeal, he 
Was escorted out of the courtyard to the tune of the 
rogue’s march. He then turned, and ko dig 
nity thus addressed the musicians:—* Gentlemen, I 
thank you, but | have no ear tor music.”’ 








A man said to another, “ Which is the heaviest, 
a quart of rum or a quart of w wate Tr “ Ruan, me at 
assuredly,’ said the other, “tor [saw a man who 
weyhs two bundred oti staggering under a 
quart of rum, When he would have carned a gallon 
of water with ease.”’ 





A driver - a stage, who wasvitiicted to 
ing, was rebuked by a passenger, who rage 
wicked Jehu to remember the example of Joh, 
Whose patience Was so remaraable. it ob! saad 
the wreteh, with a teartul soarl, “ whe did he drive 
for?" 


swear 
do the 





Lord Campbell, a few days before his death, met 


a barrister who had grown very stout ot late, and 
remarked, “ Why, Mr , You are petting as fat 
as a porpoise.”’—" bit company, my lord, tor the 
great seal,” was the ready repartee. 

A Frene hman thinks the English language ie 
very odd. * Dere os ‘look out,’ he sav-, which 
is to ae out your head and see; and * look out, 
which is to haul in your head not for just 
contraire ! 

A young and be autiful damsel, having tw vers, 
and not knowing which te prefer, set ! mat 


ter by marrying vue and eloping with the other 
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vanced, she had half forgotten her native timidity | 
in the proud consciousness of being the betrothed 


There was a dash of mirth in Bel’s eyes as 
she encountered those of Nelly, which sent the | 
blood quivering up her face. | 
"she | 


fair way to do 


“Of course you told him to forget you, 
whispered, “and I see he’s in a | 
it-eh, Nelly?’ A deeper blush was her on! | 

but there was a firmer clasp upon the | 
manly arm to which Nelly clung, and a holy, 
l tenderness beaming from her earnest 
told more than words of her unutte 
able happiness. 

Bel has never married, 
petually getting other people into the scrape 
rE 
just as 


smile and a kind word for all; 


prayerf 


eyes, pare I 
although slew is per- 


verybody loves her, and she loves everybpdy, | 
: 
ea in 





her girlish years. She has a 
bat her chief de 
to be in the atrention and 


light seems care she 


finds time to 
stunder the hill, owned by Willie and | 


Nelly Mason | 


bestow upon a brood of little ones 
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